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COMMUNITY WHERE 
INSURANCE REIGNS: 
EVERYBODY HAPPY 


Ohio Farmers’ Employes and Families 
Form Entire Population of 
Le Roy, O. 








EXTEND AID IN BUYING LAND 





Company Has Its Own Stock Farm, 
Band, Literary Societies and Hotels; 
Model Welfare Work 


By JAMES VICTOR BARRY 


Mr. Barry, who is fourth vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, was a quest at 
the recent annua! meeting of the Ohto 
Farmers Fire Insurance Company at Le 
Roy, Ohio, and was so much impressed 
and interested by what he saw in this 
unique fire insurance community that he 
wrote the following observations to the 
president of his company, Haley liske: 

The Ohio Farmers is one of the 
substantial fire insurance companies of 
the country, organized in 1848, and be- 
cause of its early incorporation has a 





charter quite elastic in its provisions. 
The Home Office is out in the fields 
in the center of the township. There 
is no village incorporation and the 
officers and employes of the company, 
together with their families, constitute 
the entire population, numbering some 
three hundred. An idea cf the situa- 
tion may be obtained from the fact that 
the company pays 90% of the taxes 
of the township and 15% of the total 
taxes of Medina County. The equip- 
ment is substantial and in every way 
adequate. While the buildings are un- 
pretentious, they are commodious and 
well equipped with everything needed 
to conduct the business expeditiously 
and efficiently. 
Install Water System 

The latest activity, by way of im- 
proving physical conditions in the com- 
munity, is the putting in of a com- 
plete water system which had its first 
test during my visit. 

There is maintained a large farm, 
the pride of which is a magnificent herd 
of thoroughbred Jerseys. This farm 
produces butter, vegetables and other 
commodities which are largely, if not 
entirely, consumed by its employes. 
The company has purchased a farm 
which lies between its office and the 
inter-urban station. This is being cut 
up into lots which are sold to em- 
ploves who are erecting houses with 
the financial aid of the company. These 
houses are very attractive in architec- 
ture and serve to solve the housing 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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First British Insurance Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LT© OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 


A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
140 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 


wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 
and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 
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PRU’S POLICIES AT 
END OF YEAR 1921 
WERE 22,143,233 


President Dryden’s Report to Board of 
Directors Shows Amazing Record 
of Achievements 








YEAR’S INCOME, $224,839,726 





Has Paid $748,833,946 to Policyholders 
Since Organization; Its Assets 
Are $789,508,223 

The principal items in the remark- 
able record made by The Prudential 
last year were reported to the directors 
by President Dryden on Wednesday of 
this week. 

There were many amazing totals, in- 
cluding a total income of $224,839,726; 
$37,159,423 paid in death claims; is- 
sued, revived and increased of $1,139,- 
784,232. At the end of the year the 
company had 1,929,505 Ordinary policies 
outstanding; and 20,213,728 Industrial. 

The company is of such magnitude 
that its federal tax bill alone required 
$1,155,065 to pay it, while other taxes, 
fees and licenses reached $4,071,435. 

The amount of group outstanding on 
December 31, 1921, was $45,382,320. 

Assets during the year showed an 
increase of $103,180,921. 

The company’s ‘writing exhibit was 
distributed as follows: Ordinary, $453,- 
330,553; Industrial, $686,453,679. 

The principal items for 1921, as com- 
pared with 1920, follow: 

Income 
1921 1920 
Total premium income: 


$187,726,376 $169,047,919 
Total income: 
$224,839,726 $200,158,624 
Disbursements 


Death claims, including additional death 
benefits: 


$37,159,423 $38,875,718 
Matured endowments: 
$4,667,017 $5,934,556 
Total and permanent disability: 
$817,189 $203,616 


Net amount paid for losses and ma- 
tured endowments: 
$42,643,629 
Annuities: 


$45,013,891 


$296,402 $284,857 
Surrender values paid: 
$9,492,658 $5,954,540 
Dividends to policyholders: 
$16,537,822 $12,424,400 


Total paid to policyholders: 


$68,970,512 $63,677,696 
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Taxes, licenses and fees 
taxes on real estate): 
$5,226,501 
Total disbursements: 
$125,735,842 $113,519,476 
Total amount paid in death claims 
since organization, including deaths 
under group policies: 
$501,538,617 $464,379,194 
Total paid policyholders since organi- 
zation: 
$748,833,946 


(including 


$4,065,122 


$679,863,433 
Number of death claims paid during 
year: 175,623; 187,100 policies. 
Assets 
$789,508,223 $686,327,302 
Liabilities 
Policy reserves: 
$717,824,358 $623,319,064 
Dividends (declared or apportioned): 
$11,820,195 $12,124,814 
Dividends (deferred): 
$8,931,882 
Total liabilities: 
$756,256,560 $655,426,391 
Surplus, including capital: 
$33,251,661 $30,900,910 
Number of Policies (including group 
insurance) 
Issued, revived and increased: 
3,378,497 2,834,225 
Increase in force: 
1,681,134 
In force December 31: 
22,143,233 : 20,462,099 
Exhibit of Policies (Including Group) 
Amount 
Issued, revived and increased: 
$1,139,784,232 $1,032,775,795 
Increase in insurance in force: 
$572,059,096 $665,013 ,942 
In force December 31: 
$5,668,080,870 $5,096,021,774 
The Prudential’s increase in Indus 
trial debit last year was $259,972. 


$5,209,276 


1,633,976 


ALBANY LEGISLATION 

Albany, Feb, 13.—Assemblyman Male, 
of Schenectady, Republican, has intro- 
duced a bill in the New York State 
Legislature amending the insurance law 
relative to group insurance. By de- 
fining employers and employes the 
measure would place cities, towns, vil- 
lages and other public corporations in 
the class of employers. This bill was 
introduced because of an unsuccessful 
attempt by Mayor George R. Lunn of 
Schenectady to insure city employes 
under the provisions of the insurance 
law. A decision handed down by Jus- 
tice Henry V. Gorst of the fourth judi- 





cial district ruled that under the law 
cities could not be classed as em- 


ployers. 

Suggestions made by the Lockwood 
investigating committee for opening 
the funds of the insurance companies 
to build tenements in New York were 
characterized as “unwise,” by Governor 
Miller. 

“I do not think anyone would think 
it wise as a general policy to permit 
insurance companies to invest in that 
fashion, having regard solely for the 
security of the funds.” 

The Governor, however, qualified his 
disapproval of the recommendation as 
a general plan by saying that in an 
emergency such a suggestion as made 
by the Lockwood committee might be 
feasible. 


GIRL OF 15 WRITES INSURANCE 

Mrs. E, W. Hauser, representing the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines at La- 
Crosse, Wis., qualified for the recent 
School of Instruction held by the com- 
pany in Washington, D. C., and took 
with her to the national capital her 
daughter, Miss Wynona Hauser. 

Miss Hauser decided to try and write 
some insurance. She got an application 


for $2,500 on the life of a woman, a 
total stranger whom she met in the 
lobby of a hotel where the School of 


Instruction 
only 


was held. 
fifteen years old. 


Miss Hauser is 


W. F. Nick, representing the Bankers 
Life Company at Youngstown, Ohio, 
has recently been elected president of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
his -home city. 





New Stevenson Book 
Is Dedicated To 
The Woods Brothers 


FINE VOLUME ON SELLING 
Splendid Tribute Given to Writers On 
Life Insurance Press for 
‘ducational Work 


surance in force. 
extremely liberal. 


John A. Stevenson, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, a great educator in every sense 
of the word, has written a new book, 
called “Selling Life Insurance,” which 
will be reviewed at greater length in a 
forthcoming number of The Eastern 
Underwriter. 

The book is dedicated “to those dis- 
tinguished brothers, Edward A. Woods 
and Lawrence C. Woods (of Pittsburgh) 
who have so generously shared with all 
their experiences in professional life 


$1,000 of insurance. 


ciple of retroaction. 


space devoted to meeting objections in 
the new book, as what he has already 
said on this subject has been quoted 
from one end of the life insurance busi- 
ness to the other. 


The Titles 





The Insurance Cannot Be Forfeited 


under any Life or Endowment policy with the Mutual Benefit so long 
as any value remains to continue it. Without any action on the part of 
the insured the value of the lapsed policy is applied to keeping the in- 
Mutual Benefit loan and cash surrender values are 


Under the 1922 policy contract the cash surrender value is equal 
to the full American Experience 3% Reserve (less any indebtedness) 
at the end of the third policy year or thereafter. 

For the first policy year there is a deduction of $10.00 per $1,000 


of insurance. At the end of the second year the deduction is $5.00 per 


These new non-forfeiture provisions have been extended as usual 
to holders of old policies in accordance with the Mutual Benefit’s prin- 


j ite & 
underwriting.” 
Followers of Dr. Stevenson will be e u Ua ene | ] e 
glad to know that there is considerable 


Insurance Company 


of Newark, New Jersey 








The titles of the chapters in “Selling 
Life Insurance’-—which is published by 
Harper & Brothers, and which is en- 
dorsed by the National Association of 


Life Underwriters—are these:  sales- face to ‘Selling Life Insurance,’ 
manship, life insurance selling as a though it is quite impossible to list 
profession, prospecting, pre-approach, all the individuals who have assisted, 


managing the interview, the sales talk 
and selling plans, meeting objections, 
the close, service to policyholders, 
books for further reading. 

A nice little tribute to the insurance 
newspapers is given, Dr. Stevenson say- 
ing: “If the writer were to take the 
time and space to note the different 
individuals who have helped him either 
directly or indirectly in the preparation 


tion and the life insurance 


cof Technology. 


of this book he would probably be com- 
pelled to compile a ‘Who’s Who In Life 
Underwriting,’ instead of writing a pre- 
Even 


credit must be given to the faculty of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, the Life Agency Officers Associa- 
journals. 
The two associations have rendered in- 
valuable service and co-operation in es- 
tablishing the School of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship at the Carnegie Institute 
The insurance journals 


Without 





BETTER PROTECTION 


The liberalization of cur Disability and Double 
Indemnity provisions enhinces the value of Guardian 
Protection and equips our Agents for greater 
preduction. 


| Total Disability will be presumed to be permanent 
| when it has existed continuously for three months, 
irrespective of cause. 
| Double Indemnity will be issued for the entire life 
of the policy contract. 

On all forms of endowment policies the disability 
income will extend beyond the endowment period 


during the life time and continued disability of the 
insured. 


Another example of progressive service. If you want to 
know more about what The Guardian is doing for its policy- 
holders and agents, address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, or 


Vice-President 


GEORGE L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


The Guardian Life Insurance 


Company of America 
“stablished 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


Hom? Office - - - 50 Union Square, New York 











| 
| 

















have probably done more to stimulate 
interest in the education and training 
of those who enter the profession of 
life underwriting than any other agency. 
The writer wishes to praise in the loud- 
est terms those splendid and fearless 
journalists who advocated — training 
when it would have been far more pop- 
ular to have ignored the movement. 
this magnificent help the 
training idea could not have succeeded.” 





MARYLAND BILLS 
$100,000 Bond for Liability Companies; 
Would Abolish Office of Deputy 
Insurance Commissioner 





Several bills to regulate 
have appeared in the Maryland legis- 
lature, which affect life, fire, surety 
and casualty companies. One of them 
provides that all liability insurance 
companies shall deposit with the State 
Treasurer of Maryland a bond for 
$100,000 out of which shall be paid 
all claims legally awarded, but which 
the insurance company may prove un- 
able to pay. 

Delegate William J. Finn, of Balti- 
more City, introduced a_ bill which 
makes compulsory the distribution of 
surpluses, over certain specified 
amounts, to policyholders in life in- 
surance companies operating in Mary- 
land. 

Insurance interests are affected, but 
not vitally, by the plans of Governor 
Ritchie to reorganize and regroup the 
several departments of the state gov- 
ernment. The office of the deputy in- 
surance commissioner is abolished un- 
der the Governor's scheme. A _ great 
part of the auditing work of the Insur- 
ance Commissioner’s office is trans- 
ferred to the State Auditor. 

In the Senate, Mr. Biggs has intro- 
duced a bill embodying in one law all 


insurance 


of the scattered and disconnected in- 
surance laws of the state. The bill 


proposes a 
ance laws. 


recodification of all insur- 





FEDERAL LIFE MANAGERS MEET 

Twenty-two state and division man 
agers attended the two-day business 
session held at the home office of the 
Federal Life Insurance Company in 
Chicago late in January when the sub- 
ject of agency building was thorough 
ly discussed. So much benefit was de 
rived from the meetings that the com 


pany decided to form a permanent or- 


ganization to which all Federal Life 
state and division managers are eligible 
for membershiv and to hold a meeting 
of this association at least once a 


year. 
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Robert Meade Smith, Jr. 
Joins Mellor & Co. 


WELL-KNOWN IN PHILADELPHIA 


Princeton Man Was With Mutual Life 
for Eight Years; Mellor Organi- 
zation Growing 


An interesting announcement in Phil- 
adelphia this week is the admittance 
into the firm of Sigourney Mellor & Co., 
1421 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and 
120 Broadway, New York, of Robert 
Meade Smith, Jr. 

Mr. Smith has been with the Mutual 
Life in Philadelphia for about eight 
years, his early training in the insur- 
ance business having been with Mellor 
& Allen in Philadelphia. He is a life 
insurance man of the best type, not 
only knowing all angles of the business, 
but having splendid social connections. 
A Princeton graduate of the class of ’12, 
he was active in athletics while in col- 
lege, is a member of the famous Merion 
Cricket Club and of the Princeton Club. 
During the war ‘he served overseas in 
the United States Navy as a lieutenant. 
While with the Navy he also served as 
insurance officer for the Seventh and 
Highth districts, during which time his 
organization placed more than $10,000.- 
000 of insurance on officers and _ per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Mellor is one of the best known 
insurance men in the East and a pro- 
ducer of signal ability. A graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania, he 
made a reputation in Philadelphia as a 
large personal writer for the Provident 
Life & Trust, and moving to New York 
he became general agent in association 
with Mr. Allen, the firm Leing known 
as Mellor & Allen. 

From there he went with the Mutual 
Benefit and more recently he has main- 
tained an association with the Equita- 
ble. At the same time he has had an 
office at 1421 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, where there is a splendid organi- 
zation, the aim of which, as the Mellor 
letter-head succinctly states, is “To 
Cover the Unforeseen Contingencies of 
Life.” 

The Mellor organization has written 
a good volume of business this year. 





BUFFALO LIFE MEN MEET 


N. E. Turgeon Elected President, and 
W. H. Stanley Vice-President; As- 
sociation Will Incorporate 


The annual meeting of the Buffalo 
Life Underwriters Association was 
held at the Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, on 
February 11. The association unani- 
mously adopted a resolution to incor- 
porate under the membership corpora- 
tion law of the state of New York. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Newton E. Turgeon; first 
vice-president, William H. Stanley; 
second vice-president, Melvin P. Por- 
ter; treasurer, Edwin C. Haas; secre- 
tary, Sidney Wertimer; executive com- 
mittee, S. B. Lindsay, F. A. G. Morrill 
and Walter J. Shephard; representa- 
tive to the New York State Association, 
three year term, S. B. Lindsay; mem- 
ber National Executive Committee, 
Frank W. Tracy. 





JANUARY IN BOSTON 

The two Boston agencies of the New 
England Mutual started the year with 
a determination to lead all other agen- 
cies of the company by a large margin. 
Each office insisted upon being as- 
signed a quota larger than given here- 
tofore. i 

The work of the year began with 
the most cordial spirit of rivalry, and 
we know you will join us in congratu- 
lating them upon the wonderful, record 
made in January. The Moore & Sum- 
mers forces of the Home Office Agency 
wrote $972,205, and paid for $725,000; 
While the old and tried Curtis team 
of the Boston Agency wrote $953,205, 
and paid for $778.705, proving that the 
warrior of many hard-fought battles is 
still able to lead his men to victory. 








There are a lot of good things to say in favor of imagination. For 
one thing it brought us the fable of Sisyphus. You remember him—the 
fellow whose doom eternal was to strive with all the strength of muscle 
and sinew to push a monster rock up a steep hill. Always he had but a 
step more to take to attain the summit, and always he failed in that 
step and the rock returned to its bed at the base of the hill. He knew 
exactly how impossible it was to accomplish his task, but it was willed 
that he should continually strive after the unattainable. The hopeless- 
ness of his endeavor never even shook him up. He kept at his job. In 
one sense it’s been a shame, a huge shame, that Sisyphus and his striv- 
ing should be made a subject of ridicule in these latter days. Some 
folks have made a shining mark of the Ancient and occasionally you see 
this man or that man pointed out as another “Sisyphus.” Yet the fabled 
Sisyphus was given a man’s sized job and he went at it. It didn’t mat- 
ter to him that year after year notified him that he wasn’t exactly ac- 
complishing his purpose. It didn’t matter to him that the rock he was 
pushing slipped and bumped him down grade time and again. Just as 
often would he get behind it and push and shove. Always he had the 
Star of Hope ahead. The intended moral of the Sisyphus tale is that 
he was chained to habit. Yet it’s a pretty fair habit to never give up 
and keep everlastingly at it no matter what the difficulty to be overcome 
or the height to be attained. Incidentally the individual who puts a little 
into life insurance every year.can face the future and the summit with 
less worry and more strength. That, anyhow, is a good habit. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


STRENGTH oF Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
CHBRALTAR” 


Forrest F. Dryden, President 





Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








G. W. Johnston Talks 
Of Business Insurance 


—_—— 


AMERICANS LIKE BIG CASES 





Gives Credit to Sheppard Homans For 
Closing First Group in America; 
Cigar Stores 


George W. Johnston, of Johnston & 
Collins, Travelers general agents, 
spoke on business insurance at the 
meeting this week of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York. He 
gave credit to Sheppard Homans, presi- 
dent of that association, for writing 
the first group policy: a single blanket 
yearly renewable term of $2,000,000 on 
the United Cigar Store employes, 
in 1905. Mr. Johnston said he sold 
insurance for six years before he closed 
a business policy. In his first $5,- 
000,000 of volume he sold only two 
such cases. He has noted more busi- 
ness cases in the past year than in 
the preceding twenty-seven. Now prac- 
tically every great policy is of some 
commercial character, a just recogni- 
tion of the initiative and helpfulness of 
the sellers of new devices that has so 
phenomenally elevated life insurance 
in public esteem. America likes big 


things and big men. It loves to listen 
to millions. 


Mr. Johnston said in part: 


Definition 

What we generally sell is Domestic Insurance, 
for family and personal use, to protect indi- 
viduals. Business Insurance is for business use, 
to protect primarily something impersonal, as a 
business, or assets, or equities such as a life 
estate or reversionary interest: any form which 
conserves or improves or creates these things. 
One is simple, the other complex. One a man 
buys as head of his family, the other as head 
of an organization. One is connected with his 
home, the other with his office or factory or 
store. His Domestic Insurance is the intimate, 
private affair of one responsible to his owa 
fireside circle. His Business Insurance meets 
his responsibilities to associates, creditors, em- 
ployees, the commercial world at large. The 
real distinction, you thus see, is in the character 
of the thing protected. The use of Domestic 
Insurance is to replace producing value to de- 
pendents, whose insurable interest is usually 
presumed from ties of blood. The use of Busi- 
ness Insurance is chiefly to replace that value 
to a productive vocation, or to those whose 
insurable interest arises from co-employment or 
financial connections and considerations. It may, 
and generally does, indirectly and to a very 
large extent, protect family dependents also. 

Preventive 

But there is another vitally distinguishing 
characteristic. Only Business Insurance is pre- 
ventive. It does not stop at indemnification; 
it actually prevents loss. It keeps business from 
suffering during one’s lifetime the injury it 
might suffer from the simple fear in other 
people’s minds that he may dig. Its buyer does 
not have to die to win; he wins by the very 
fact that he is insured. 

Business Mortality 

Huebner says: “The probability of business 
mortality is about as great as human mortality 
at age 41;” and that in a critical year 20% of 
failures were due to disasters, failure of appar- 
ently solvent debtors, and undue competition; 
37% due to lack of capital; 5% to inexperience. 
Here 57% might well have been obviated by 
insurance! And add to it the business mortality 
due to human deaths. What a vast field for 
good! What enormous, tragic, hourly losses may 
we not check! They cry aloud to us for remedy. 
Are we attuned to listen? Look at these daily 
reminders: : 

Here is a newspaper clipping of death notices: 
human mortality. ae 

lere, from the same issue, a clipping of as- 
signments, judgments and bankruptcies: business 
mortality. 

Not all the insurance in the world would have 
prevented these human deaths, though doubtless 
family insurance mitigated the losses. 

But Business Insurance would have saved some 
of this other mortality. Here probably are 
concerns whose owners died last month or yes- 
terday uninsured; others whose owners still live, 
discouraged, impoverished, wrecked, for the lack 
of the capital or credit or sinking fund which 
Business Insurance might have secured. * 

Human Value in Property 

No need to fear lack of arguments. Least of 
all need we fear to approach a man as too 
wealthy to need insurance. What man is with- 
out business obligations of some character? 
Success is the very test and gauge of his need. 
The larger the wealth, the more welcome the 
coverage. He knows, better than you, the su- 
preme value of the human element in property. 
Time was when wealth was cattle or coin or 
grain or lands or merchandise. Those days are 
gone. Wealth today is machinery plus manage- 
ment, or merchandise plus salesmanship, or capi- 
tal plus financial wisdom. Even an idea of 
genius, plus practical talent, for manufacture, 
publicity and distribution, is wealth. Elbert 
Hubbard tells how as an author he was offered 
$100,000 loan, if insured, by _one who said 
“Your brains are the chief asset in this business. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Van Dyke Sees World 
Problems On Way To 
Their Adjustment 


OPTIMISTIC FUTURE 


Annual Report of Northwestern Mutual 
Life’s Executive Committee; What 
Company Did Last Year 

In their report to trustees and other 
policyholders of the Northwestern Mu- 


tual Life of the December 31 financial 
statement of that company President 
Van Dyke and other members of the 


Executive Committee take an optimistic 
view of world-wide problems and their 
life 
insurance. After an introduction briefly 
the 
changes on the world’s stage during the 


relation to American business and 


ealling attention to momentous 
past decade the report follows in part: 
the 
is gratifying to note how 


Looking back ove1 past year, it 
successfully 
met and have 


difficulties of 


we, as a nation, have 


overcome the intricate 
that period; and now, strengthened and 
inspired thereby, we may, with courage 
and confidence, face the great construc- 
tive problems of 1922. 

It seems impossible to foretell when 
reconstruction will have become so far 
advanced as to make reasonably certain 
and definite either a complete return 
to normal conditions or the advent of 
a new and better business era, and yet 
the settlements—atmost completed in 
1921—o° world-wide problems affecting 
national and international interests, 
give assurance of satisfactory adjust- 
ments of other problems and clearly 


foreshadow the beginning of a new 
cycle of stability and progress. 
The Federal Reserve Board has its 


hand constantly on the pulse of trade 
and is well quaiified to forecast the new 
year. Governor Harding of the Reserve 
Board recently stated that: 


The bells that ring in 1922 will usher 


in a new business revival that will de 
velop in due course into a new era of 
prosperity for the United States.” 


Life insurance in 1921 shared to some 
extent with other business in the gen- 
eral depression of the year, due to the 
reaction which, as anticipated, followed 
the abnormal volume of new business 
of the two preceding years of inflation. 
The share of life insurance in the gen- 
eral depression, however, was compara- 
tively small, and lasting benefit to life 
insurance should result from this ex- 
perience because it demonstrated its 
usefulness and stabilizing influence in 
a way thet will be far-reaching, and the 
apparent loss, it is hoped, will be found 
ultimately to be a substantial and con- 
tinuing gain. 

The agency force of the company, 
stimulated by the abnormal volume of 
new business in each of the two preced- 
ing years, faced the reaction of 1921 
with disappointment but with determi- 
nation. Notwithstanding adverse gen- 
eral conditions, our agents never wav- 
ered in their faith in and loyalty to their 
company. Resisting the temptations of 
strange and novel expedients, without 
criticism or complaint, but with a zeal- 
ous regard to duty and responsibility, 
they increased their efforts and not only 
produced a satisfactory volume of new 
business but greatly to. their credit 
they also liberally assisted our policy- 
holders in the prevention of lapses and 
surrenders and thereby rendered them 


and the company a commendable ser- 
V 
New Insurance 
The paid-for new insurance in 1921, 
with additions and deductions, is set 


forth in the following exhibit: 


mber of Amount of 
Insurance 


nes AON is srcidinerivegecers 985 8,152,446 
Total additions............ 65,619 $267 911,313 
Total Deductions: 
Terminations by death, en 
dowments, surrenders, 
expirations, lapses, de 
CRERGCE. OG. 056s. écee ees 35,731 114,134,047 
Difference: 
Net increase for the year 
lA Sksactistesdsaee saves 29,888  $153,777,266 
Add 
Insurance in force on De 
cember 31, 1920.........00+ 729,715 2,196,673,032 
Total insurance in force on 
Desember 31, 1921......:... 759,23 $2,350,450,298 


A comparison of the figures for 1921 


with those of the preceding normal 
years (omitting 1919 and 1920) shows 
a most satisfactory increase-——much 


above normal—in the paid-for new busi- 
ness of 1921, and notwithstanding the 
reaction which followed 1920 the figures 
at the close of 1921 show a marked in- 
crease in total insurance in force in the 
amount of $153,777,266, which increase 
exceeds the entire amount of new insur- 
ance paid for in any year prior to 1917. 

The percentage of increase for 1921 
given in this table shows a persistence 
in the new insurance considerably in 
excess of the yearly averages prior to 
1919. 

It is pleasing to note that of the 
$293,071,674 new insurance issued in 
1921, a large volume thereof (45.17%) 
was written upon “Applications from 
Members Previously Insured in the 
Company” (see page 20), disclosing 
thereby an expression of continued con- 
fidence in the company by its satisfied 
policyholders. * * * 

Comparative Annual Statement 

Income received in 1921 exceeds that 
of 1920 in the amount of $6,507,654, such 
excess being $2,942,385 less than the 
excess in the preceding year, due to the 
decrease in premium income from new 
business. 

Incbursements in 1921 show an in- 
crease of $2,978,079, being $1,438,072 
than the increase for 1920 over 
1919, due mainly to the decrease in ex- 
penses incident to the smaller volume 
of new business and despite the in- 
creased amount disbursed for surren- 
ders and dividends. 


less 


Death claims paid in 1921 were $513,- 
383.42 less than in 1920. The ascer- 
tained mortality for 1921 was 47.7% of 
the expected, as compared with 54.6% 
in 1920. 

The assets aggregating $507,085,694, 
show an increase during the year of 
$34,392,332, as compared with the in- 
crease in the preceding year amounting 
to $31,831,586. 

Mortgage Loans 

Mortgage loans were increased dur- 
ing 1921 by $11,961,441.99, and they are 
distributed as follows: 
Investments 
During Year 
$ 29,3 9,891 68 


1,504 888.33 


Holdings 
Dec. 31, 1921 
$155,524,376.47 

68,979,185.41 


Farm loans 
City loans 


TOEBI Be idcvccaswen $33,834,780.01 $224,503,561.88 


Valuation of mort 


gaged properties... .$111,197,633.00 $724,637 ,935.00 


Fire insurance’ held 

as collateral ...... 7,508,260.00 72,990,074.00 
Policy loans show an increase over 

1920 of $11,575,660 as compared with 


the increase of 1920 over 1919 amount- 
ing to $7,105,754, such increase being 


due largely to the disturbed financial 
condition that prevailed during the 
year. 

Bonds, including obligations of the 


United States Government, municipali- 
ties and railroads, aggregate at amor- 
tized values $181,314,405, being an_ in- 
crease over the year 1920 of $8,903,368. 
The bond purchases made during the 
year amounted to $23,711,699, with de- 


sirable maturities and favorable inter- 
est rates. 
Liabilities at the close of the year 


amount to $507,085,694, which sum in- 


cludes an excess of liabilities over the 
preceding year of $34,392,332, the prin- 
cipal item of which excess is the addi- 
tion to the reserve required by law to 
be held on the company’s policies. 


INSURED SAVINGS 





Plan Finally Strikes Hartford; Trav- 
elers Furnishes the Insurance; 
How Plan Works 


The life-savings policy has struck 
Hartford through the medium of the 


Travelers Bank & Trust Company. An 
Ordinary Life policy is taken out at 
the time the agreement is signed, and 
deductions are made from the accumu- 
lating savings sufficient to pay the pre- 
miums on the policy. Interest is paid 
at 4% and compounded semi-annually. 


At the end of the ten-year period of 
the savings agreement, the policy is 
turned over with the accumulated sav- 
ings and can either be carried as an 
ordinary policy, surrendered for cash, 
or converted into a smaller policy of 
paid-up life insurance. If death oc- 
curs within the ten-year period, the 
amount of the policy plus the amount 
of the accumulated savings at the time 





death occurs are turned over to the 
family. 
WRITINGS IN METROPOLIS 
The New York Life paid for $110,- 


090,000 in Greater New York last year. 








The ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS offered by the JOIIN TTANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY. of 


Boston for the best 


answer to Mr. Edison’s question, “Who was John Hancock?” has been 


awarded to l.eon V. 


Quigley, a student at the 


Vorcester (Mass.) Poly- 


technic Institute. This answer, giving a correct, concise and comprehensive 
statement of the position occupied by JOHN HANCOCK in American 


history, is printed below in full. 


“Who Was John Hancock?” 


John Hancock was an American statesman and patriot. [is signature 


is found on the oldest and most important documents of Massachusetts, 


and of’ the United: States. 


Ile was the first signer of the Declaration of 


Independence and was the first Governor of Massachusetts. 


John Hancock was born at Quincey, Massachusetts, in 1737. He gradu- 


ated’ from Harvard College, and entering upon his uncle’s business became 


a successful merchant in Boston. 


Ife gained much in social power and in 


wealth, being meanwhile justly popular for his integrity and ability. 


Ile was in 1765-1770 a selectmian of 


eral court. 


soston and a member of the gen 


With Samuel Adams he led the Massachusetts Whigs, and 


only escaped capture at Lexington and Concord by virtue of the valiant 


fight by the Minute Men on the “Nineteenth of April in 775. 


John Hancock was subsequently known in various positions: as 


Cc» 


Presi- 


dent of the Continental Congress, as Major-General of the Massachusetts 


military forces, as President of the Constitutional Convention. 


Ile died at 


uiney, Massachusetts, October 8, 1793. 


The historical position of John Hancock is unique in State and Nation. 


Ile wielded great political influence but was always liberal and public 


spirited. [lis name is most prominent as a Whig leader during the 


can Revolution in such 


events as the 


Ameti- 


Boston Massacre, the Boston Tea 


Party and the battles of Lexingtoa and Concord. 


John Hancock signed his name first to the Declaration of Independence. 


He thus risked his own “life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness” that these 


privileges might be obtained for others to enjoy. To this end he “pledged 


his life, his fortune, and his sacred honor.” 


That he was popular and efficient may be judged from the faet that he 


was for ten years Governor of Massachusetts, being clected annually to this 


office by popular vote. 


John Hancock insured the life of the Nation. 
We will insure your life with the same integrity. 
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Close Corporations 














The majority of corporations in the 
United States are close. Some are 
individuals and many! are partnerships, 
in theory, that have sought corporate 
status for the purpose of limiting th« 


“Jiability of the persons interested there- 


in to the amount invested in the busi 
ness, thus preserving their personal 
estates. Aside from the ownership of 
stock, by whica to measure proportien 
ef profit, these stockholders— most 
often the management, as well—divide 
cuties and parce! out responsibility as 
if the business were a personal, rather 
than a corporate venture. 

To keep such corporations close is 
the deminating idea permeating all in- 
ternal procedure, and the possibility of 
failure in this respect is the anxiety 
of all persons financially interested, 


Men who build up successful close cor- 
porations know that newcomers are no! 
always honest or congenial. Yet, as 


purchasers and holders of stock thev 
obtain some voice in the management, 
and sometimes through combinations 
it is even possible to secure control. 

Causes of Corporation Mortality 

There are two principal causes which 
disrupt close corporations—-disagree- 
ment and deati. The first is the in- 
evitable result of poor judgment—the 
failure to select honest industrious, 
conscientious associates without clash- 
ing temperamental differences, a failure 
fairly chargeable to lack of human 
acumen and wisdom. The second, 
death, is a cerlain event the time of 
which no human agency can foretell, 
but to repair the losses of which human 
azency has devised a certain, effective 
ingenious instrument called life insur- 
ance, 

Applied to corporations under the 
title of “Corporation Life Insurance” 
this instrument insures the life of an 
officer or valuable employe, for the ben 
efit of the corporation, which would 
suffer a pecuniiry loss by their deaths 
This is where it differs from other 
forms of life imsurance of similar na 
ture incidental to welfare work where 
the employe or his nominee is the 
beneficiary and the employer retains no 
interest. 

Practically a!l commonwealths (with 
the exception of Indiana) now concede 
the insurable inferest of corporations 
in policies of this class. While all 
corporate organizations will find the 
proposition vaiuable, it is of incaleul- 
able benefit to a close corporation. If 
an officer-stockholder should die, his 
survivors in management face a diffi- 
cult problem, in addition to the loss 
of his services. They must either buy 
out the decedent’s holdings or admit 
strangers into the management. Often 
this means loss of control. The con 
tests which follow death in close cor- 
porations are as spirited and destruc- 
tive as family fights over decedent’s 
estates and the financial losses are even 
greater. 

Corporation life insurance will com- 
pletely and emphatically eliminate this 
problem, because it instantly supplies 
a cash fund with which to partially 
or entirely retire the decedent’s inter- 
ests. An agreement providing a plan 
for the valuation and sale of stock 
to the corporation in case of death and 
binding on the subscribers, their heirs 
and executors, can easily be drawn up 
and executed when the policies are 
taken out, so that the remedial ma- 
chinery automafically begins to per- 
form when needed. 

Other Benefits 

Thus, the survivors are left in un- 
interrupted control of the business and 
equally as important a market is made 
for the decedent's holdings, which usu- 
ally wait long for a purchaser, hecause 
there is a natural reluctance to buy 
an interest in a business (unless it be 
a controlling interest) where associates 


are unknown. The stock may be re- 
tired into the ireasury, insuring larger 
dividends to the survivors, or if may 
be issued to them in the nature of a 
stock dividend. 

Yet, there are other benefits to be 
derived from the adoption of this propo- 
sition. It is agreed that credit is the 
sine qua non of trade. As lores as 
this life insurance is in force does it 
not represent a tangible security of the 
highest value in the possession of the 
corporation, particularly where it  in- 
sures not only the financial interest, 
but also the human asset? Is it nol 
this which persuaded credit agencies 
to include life insurance in their finan- 
cial ratings and to continue the credit 
rating of corporations holding such in- 
surance after the death of important 
officers? Thus, these contracts differ 
from other life insurance in that they 
offer an immediate material advantage 
to premium payers many times ex- 
ceeding the premiums paid. 

In addition corporation life insurance 
is the only absoiutely tax-free security 
under United States laws. Not even 
First Liberty Loan, Municipal and 
State Bonds are exempt from inherit- 
ance or estate taxation, but corpora 
lion insurance proceeds are exempt 
because the premiums are paid by a 
person (corporation) other than the in- 


sured. (Article 22, Regulations 37, Re- 
vised.) The recent exemption of such 


proceeds from income tax by the 
Revenue Act of 1921 (Section 213 (b) 
1) and the repeal of the excess profits 
tax have delivered them completely 
from Federal tax encroachment. 
These are the facts which make life 
insurance an essential and favored in- 
vestment, protection and benefit, com- 
bined. Indeed, the argument seems so 
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Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force...............$286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets .................-$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 


68% of all business written since organization 
still in force. 


For information regarding Agencies 
Home Office, Des Moines 


1922 


34.7% 








conclusive that ene is tempted to ques- 
tion whether any properly managed 
corporation dependent on a few per- 
sons for success, can afford to do witna- 
out it. 


FORM GEORGE & STEDMAN 

isaac S. George and William P. Sted- 
man have taken over the Maryland 
agency of the National Life of Ver- 
mont succeeding the late Alfred G. 
Goodrich. They will operate under the 
firm name of George & Stedman, and 
continue the agency’s central offices 
on the twelfth floor of the Maryland 
Casualty Tower. 


WHERE LAPSES COME 

President Williams, of the Western & 
Southern Life. in a talk before the an- 
nual convention of. that company, said 
that its records show that the heaviest 
lapses came from the excessively large 
premiums, and that the most persis 
tency was found in smaller premiums. 





THAT COLLINS SERVICE PLEASES 





Oklahoma City. 


the country. 


IS proved conclusively by the fact that increased 
sales to insurance companies has made it necessary to 


Erect a Modern Fire-proof Home Office Building in 


Increase our Sales Office in Chicago and occupy quarters at 
205 North Michigan Avenue. 


Issue $500,000 of 8% Accumulative Preferred Stock, 
which becomes a first lien on the entire assets of the com- 
pany. This preferred stock participates equally with com- 
mon stockholders on all dividends paid in excess of 8% 
and may be retired at the end of three years at 104. 


Establish a Special Service Department for insurance 
clients, to co-operate with them in their work throughout 


Thirty-seven years without a dollar loss to any 
investor, or without anyone taking title to any loan 
sold them, commends this company to you. 





SALES OFFICE: 
205 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 





THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(Members Farm Mortgage Bankers Association of America) 


“1922” 
The Largest Volume of Business in Its 37 Years 


HOME OFFICE: 
Oklahoma City 
Okla. 








AGAINST $100,000,000 PLAN 


Untermyer’s Life Insurance Housing 
Proposition Opposed By Real 
Estate Board 


The real estate business is too peril- 
ous a venture for life insurance com- 
panies in the opinion of the Real Estate 
Board of New York, which has issued a 
statement in opposition to the Unter- 
myer plan by which life insurance com- 
panies are permitted to invest in hous- 
ing. <A bill has been introduced into 
the New York Legislature which would 
permit the Metropolitan Life to invest 
as much as $100,000,000 in a housing 
project in Greater New York. 

The board says in part: “Building 
of the last year ignores the point all of 
these bodies have eophasized, that there 
has been no building whatever for peo- 
ple of the laboring classes. 

“Another point raised by the board is 
that the real estate business, from 
which its own members glean their 
livelihood, is altogether too perilous for 
life insurance companies. 

“The business of producing housing 
is highly speculative. In normal times 
it is surrounded by a degree of risk 
which individual builders or private cor- 
porations have to assume. Errors of 
judgment, changes in market conditions, 
overproduction, etc., all lay speculative 
builders open to the hazard of financial 
loss, 

“All this is beyond question. The his- 
tory of speculative building in this city 
makes clear the fact that this form of 
enterprise is frequently disastrous to 
those who take the initial step in pro- 
ducing housing—namely, speculative 
builders. It is now proposed to permit 
the life insurance companies to embark 
upon an enterprise of this character en- 
tailing the use, virtually for speculative 
purposes, of millions of dollars of the 
savings of the poor and thrifty, intrust- 
ed to these companies for the benefit 
of widows and orphans against the 
time of the decease of the bread win- 
ner.” 


EXEMPT PROCEEDS TALK 

Once again we wish to state that the 
new income tux law absolutely ex- 
empts the proceeds of life insurance 
from taxation when paid to a corpora- 
tion. This should at once open the 
big field of business insurance that has 
been virtually ciosed since the federal 
income tax law went into effect, says 
Darby A. Day, Chicago, Mutual Life. 

The proceeds of life insurance have 
been exempt from taxation if payable 
to an individual beneficiary. The In- 
ternal Revenue Department, however, 
ruled that life insurance proceeds that 
went to a corporation had to be re- 
garded as income and therefore subject 
to the regular income tax. It meant, 
therefore, that a corporation would pay 
from 50 to 65 per cent of any life in- 
surance proceeds in the way of taxes, 
The exemption of corporations from 
this tax on proceeds means much in 
the solicitation of business insurance. 
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G. W. JOHNSTON TALKS 
ON BUSINESS INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 3) 


Your mind is a think-factory. 
ideas.” It is the man who gives to material its 
real worth. Subtract him from the equation, 
and the remainder is zero. It is of no avail, 
it is absurd, to insure the material if not also 
the human factor. 
Sentiment 

All very logical, you say, but where is the 
sentiment which pertains to Domestic Insurance 
and enables us to sell it? Sentiment? Yo end 
of it. Just consider human nature. Men_ eat 
and sleep at home, but live at their offices. They 
see more of their clerks than their children. 
They may sometimes, rarely perhaps, be indif- 
ferent to families; but to their business, never! 
Domestic sentiment makes even stronger the re- 
gard for that which is the family’s support. 
But deep in a man’s heart is that sentiment so 
strangely akin to the old Egyptian belief that 
everyone has his double, and that the double’s 
immortality is linked with his own. The mod- 
ern’s double is his business; he wants it to 
survive as his monument. It is his pride, the 


Your output is 


child of his brain, fair because it is his own, 
the expression of his better self, the object 
of his dreams. No sentiment? Try it. When 


you enter his office to talk of his family, you 


are interrupting; you are asking him to take 
something away from his business. You may 
even be ignorant what family, if any, he has. 
But when you talk of his Soatnes ss you have 
many indications of his interests to guide you, 
and if you can show him how to add to that 
business you are the most welcome of visitors. 


As for cost, 
commerce 


there are limits at home, but in 
cost is ignored if it pays. 
Credit 
When the elder Morgan (on whose life, by 
the way, I once placed $200,000 for others want 
ing market protection) gave that interview which 


is the best thing ever spoken on credit, he said 
that in making loans he sought not the collateral 
but the man. He meant a living man, not a 
dead one. : 

Banks 


That is more or less the attitude of all banks; 
enerally less; they dearly love their collateral. 
Sut in commercial loans nothing helps like a 
policy for the bank. It means sure pay if you 
die, and quick pay; no lawsuits, no executors. 
In the financial statement you sign is the ques: 
tion; how much life insurance do you carry? 
It is no matter of form either, and what they 
are interested in is not what is payable to your 
wife, but how much is payable to them. Your 
ability to make money, your promptness, your 
integrity, are all convincing security, if you live. 
Death tnds it. Business insurance covers it. 
And with money so acquired a man expands his 
business, doubles his profits, pays off his loan; 
or tides over hard times that would otherwise 
destroy him. 

Jhatever I have said of individuals pertains 
also to firms and corporations, often with even 
greater force. There may be one man in an 
organization of such commanding importance that 
his death would endanger the others. Or, as 
generally happens, the partners or officers sup- 
plement each other in talents; one furnishes the 
capital, the other clientele and experience; one 
handles the manufacturing, the other the selling. 
Each relies on the other. How can any sane 
man gamble in this way when it is so eas 
to hedge on the hazard? How can he so link 
his fate with another man, and not be covered 
by insurance? Let one of them die. Creditors 
call, the widow asks to be bought out; there 
is liquidation or a sale to some undesirable out- 
sider. 

In selling to firms we 


agents are assisted by 


one curious and amusing fact. Each partner 
feels that he is the one that will survive, and 
that he therefore is the one who will be indem- 


nified at the firm’s expense. 

At the last National Convention in Cleveland, 
delegates were asked to suggest an approach in 
selling firm insurance. Naturally, the best sug- 


gestion came from Edward A. Woods, greatest 
of all life insurance men. It was this: 
“Mr. Prospect, would you like to receive 
$50,000 in case your partner died?” 
Would he? He would. 
Joint Life 
Now what form shall we offer here? I think 


tnat as in chess you open with the King’s pawn, 
you open here with a Joint Life policy. It at- 
tracts by its unusualness. It is so expressly 
made for the contingency. And it should gen- 
erally be part of the coverage. But as it is 
payable at the death of either, the survivor may 
need insurance more than ever, and be unable 
to get it. I think each individual should have 
a policy of the same size as the joint one, say 
$100,000 joint, $100,000 apiece for each member. 
And yet I must confess that I grow more and 
more to agree with George I. Cochran who ad- 
vocates individual policies alone. 
have here a form which I have found useful 
in selling partnership policies, in fact all policies 
with investment values. Anyone who desires 
may inspect it later. It ‘illustrates two important 
features: low actual cost and the sinking fund. 
It appeals to the accountant or comptroller to 
whom it may be referred. This gives the book- 
” horsiegs how the cash book shows premiums 
paid how the journal records as assets acquired 
its annual increase in cash values; then how 
the ledger or balance sheet shows as a difference 
the real net cost. This is based on joint en- 
dowment. I am aware that most firm insurance 
old on lower cost forms, but I cannot refrain 
m osinting out that in dealing with firms 


f 


tnd corporations we must not fail to emphasize 
the wisdom of creating a Business Reserve. It 
is a powerful argument. It appeals to prudence. 
There is no bett way of amortization, or of 
laying up something in fat years for the lean 
ones, 
A Case in Point 
Let me tell you of an actual case. A few 


days ago the keenest-witted 
a sale as follows: 

“Mr. Jacobs, what would happen to your firm 
if you died?” “It would wind up,” was the 


of our brokers made 


answer. “Not much,” put in his partner sitting 
by, “you forget our insurance, and we ought to 
have more. Said the first partner, “Can we 
afford it?” “Nonsense,” said the broker; “you 
spend $50,000 a year now to run your business; 
you wouldn’t feel a thousand more; what’s that 
for safety?” “All right, go ahead,” and the 
sale was made. It was a three-minute trans- 
action for $50,000. 


Another Case 
is another, typical in showing how pro- 
cedure and problems differ from those of Do- 
mestic underwriting; how the buyer sells to 
himself, how rates count for nothing, and how 
legal questions are sprung on us. 

Recently my phone rang, and a voice said: 
“Mr. Johnston, I don’t know you, but can you 
help me, please? I want to buy some insurance 
on another person, but don’t know as to my in- 
surable interest. Could you come down to my 
office, not far from yours, and advise me?” 

I found this situation: he was lending $160,000 
to extricate and reorganize a corporation, the 
president of which was an extraordinary trader 
who had sold more than he could finance. The 
capitalist was quite willing to lend on the basis 
of the other’s ability, and the chance that if he 
lived he would pull out and make large profits 
for everybody. But the lender was not sure of 
the precise nature of the rights involved, or how 
best to validate his title to insurance on the 
other. 

Now the English Courts, 
bling Act of 1774, are conservative; but the 
decisions of our own Supreme Court are ex- 
tremely liberal; and there could be little if any 
doubt as to the insurable interest passing directly 
from insured to lender by reason of the ob- 
vious financial transaction, and the equally 
obvious presumption that the lender wanted the 
other to live; even though the president of the 
borrowing corporation was in no respect liable 
personally for the loan which was purely a cor- 
porate debt. 

But, to remove the least remote doubt, and to 
satisfy the lender absolutely by a chain of title 
telling the whole story and carrying its own 
full evidence, I arranged as follows: 

Policy on President’s Life 

A policy was issued on the president’s life, 
payable to his estate, and he gave an absolute 
assignment to his corporation, which thus derived 


Here 


based on the Gam- 


interest because he was its employee. The cor- 
poration then gave a collateral assignment to 
the capitalist, whose insurable interest rested 


upon pecuniary consideration. 
embarrassing complications might have arisen 
from reversing these forms, or from the use of 
either form for both transactions. 

The collateral assignment, signed by the in- 
sured in the corporation’s name as president, 
was attested by the secretary, the official seal 
affixed, and a directors’ meeting passed an 
authorizing resolution, The Insurance Company 
was made acquainted with every detail, and its 
legal department approved. The policy placed 
was for $100,000. There was practically no dis- 
cussion of plan or rate or company, and I was 
made to feel as if I had conferred a favor. 


Please note what 








| Rochester Manager 











E. W. Hughes has become general 
agent in Rochester, N. Y., of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, succeeding Frank 
J. McGrath. As an organizer he has 


done splendid work in the Memphis 
office, where, as associate general 





W. HUGHES 


agent, he took a prominent part in help- 
ing Messrs. Smith & See make Ten. 
nessee one of the most productive of 
the company’s general agencies. As a 
personal producer he has also shown 
marked ability, having delivered over 
a million dollars of new business dur- 
ing the past three years. All who 
know him feel confident that a wise 
choice has been made. 





— 





New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York) 
346 & 348 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 





Income, 1920 


PIR rise cswinndhinn saNeahkasee heroes 
Interest and Rents...............cccccccceccces 


Other Income 
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Paid Policy-holders, 1920 
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Total to Policy-holders.................2200eeee000+-$114,849,597 


New Paid Insurance in 1920................. 


$693,979,400 


ee ey 


Admitted Assets, January 1, 1921....................... $966,664,397 


Legal Liabilities, January 1, 1921.................. 
Reserve for Dividends and Other Purposes.......... 


$841,255,357 
$125,409,040 


Insurance in Force, January 1, 1921.................... $3,537,298,756 
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Mississippi Now 
Sues Life Companies 


ASKS TREMENDOUS PENALTIES 





Accused of Violating Anti-Trust Laws 
in Using Similar Tables in 
Fixing of Rates 


Following the action of a state official 
in bringing action against fire com- 
panies, an action which resulted in all 
the fire companies leaving that state, 
another public official, this one in Cov- 
ington County, Miss., has brought ae- 
tion in the name of the state against 
companies doing a life insurance busi- 
ness in Mississippi, about forty in num- 
ber, with the allegation that they have 
violated the anti-trust act of 1906, in 
that they have combined to charge the 
same premium rates, based upon mor- 
tality tables. He asks for the collec- 
tion of the maximum penalty under that 
statute of $5,000 a day from each com- 
pany for every day in which they have 
done business for such a long period 
that the New York “Times” correspon- 
dent estimates the penalties would 
reach $89,000,000. The suit was filed in 
the chancery court in Covington County 
last Friday. 

There are many inconsistencies in 
the proceedings which puzzle insurance 
lawyers, one of them being that they 
are accused of using mortality tables 
which under another section of the 
statute they are required to use. 





KINGSLEY’S COMMENT 

Darwin P. Kingsley, president of 
the New York Life, sent a tele- 
gram to Mississippi this week tell- 
ing what he thought of the action 
of Browning, the Mississippi offi- 
cial who has acted against the life 
companies. His telegram follows: 

“Since Gilbert & Sullivan wrote 
‘Pinafore,’ nothing funnier than 
Browning’s broadside against the 
life insurance companies has ap- 
peared. To be consistent he should 
now indict every school teacher in 
Mississippi for using that horrid 
conspiracy called the multiplication 
table. Dogberry was born too soon. 
He is now outclassed.” 











H. E. ROBINSON DEAD 

Hugh E. Robinson, Philadelphia man- 
ager of the Standard Life, of Pitts- 
burgh, died and was buried from the 
home of his parents in Wilkinsburg, 
February 3rd. President J. C. Hill, 
C. B. Horton, T. M. Buck, and Chester 
B. Story, all of the Standard Life, were 
pallbearers. 

Mr. Robinson had been in poor health 
since an operation for appendicitis in 
November, and was unable to withstand 
the attack of pneumonia. Mr. Robin- 
son spent his early life in and around 
Pittsburgh. He was graduated from 
reneva College in 1909 and taught in 
the Tarentum High School until 1913 
meanwhile completing the requirements 
for an A.M. degree at the university of 





Pittsburgh. He also graduated from 

the Life Insurance School of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 
NEW DIRECTORS 

B. P. Holst, of Boone, and J. E. John- 


son, of Waterloo, Iowa, were elected to 
the board of directors of the Iowa Life, 
of Waterloo, ‘at the annual meeting 
of the stockholders. Charles Wright 
was re-elected to ‘he presidency. Mr. 
Holst has purchased a controlling in- 
terest in the company. Mr. Johnson, 
who until a year ago was vice-presi- 
dent of the company, has been appoint- 
ed general manager. 





ADOPTED BY PENN MUTUAL 


The Penn Mutual Life has adopted 
double indemnity for new issues. 
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John Hancock Invests 


Over 50% in Mortgages 


ASSETS TOTAL $239,693,371 





Company Made Satisfactory Growth in 
1921, Says President Crocker; 
Investment Earnings 5.10% 





Loans on mortgages amount to more 
than 50% of the assets of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life. The annual 
statement for 1921 shows that $125,- 
763,854 are invested in mortgages 
and the total assets of the company 
amounted to $239,693,371. Liabilities 
total $226,361,058, leaving a surplus to 
pelicyholders of $13,332,318. The John 
Hancock is more than doing its share 
in providing investment funds for farm 
development and the construction of 
houses to relieve the general housing 
shortage. Following is President Wal- 
ton L. Crocker’s report relating to the 
business of the year 1921: 

The figures show a highly satisfactory 
growth, both in the insurance account 
and in the vital element of surplus held 
for emergencies. The progress may be 
seen in the following principal items: 
The income increased. . $5.529,351.79 
The assets increased.. 28,061,887.75 5 
The insurance in force 

increased . gh ses 135,920,802.00 
The surplus increase d. 3.219,022.10 

The total income was $62,978,245 and 
the total paid-for insurance outstanding 
aggregated $1,545,588,197. 

Activities in the agency field during 
the year were conservatively pursued. 
Little new territory was sought, but 
attention was given rather to the per- 
fecting of the organization in places 
already occupied. There now exist 142 
principal agencies. 

The volume of new paid-for insurance 
secured through the forces in these 
agencies was normal and of satisfactory 
standard from the underwriting view- 
point. General economic conditions 
made it inevitable that a greater pro- 
portion of the existing policies should 
lanse than in the several vears pre- 
ceding, but the active efforts which 
were made to forfend lapse wherever 
possible had not a little effect in keep- 
ing the rate down, thus helping to 
bring out the substantial increase in 
the insurance in force above shown. 

The mortality rate, factor of the first 
importance in a life insurance com- 
pany, was notalhly low. The total of 
the death claims and matured endow- 
ments paid during the year was $12,- 
546,540.11, while the total of all the 
payments to policyholders in the year 
reached $20.271,058.04, or an average 
payment of $67,570.00 for each working 
day. 

5% Earned on Investments 

In the investment department the 
showing is likewise satisfactory. The 
average effective rate of interest real- 
ized on the total mean invested funds 
was 5.10%, while the new investments 
made during the year (including re- 
investment of maturities), show an 
average return of 5.49%. 

The interest collections were excel- 
lent in view of general business and 
agricultural conditions. The record in 
this respect emphasizes once more the 
high character of the investments. The 
bond and mortgage interest falling due 
was $9,416,979.91, of which all but $32,- 
776.38, or slighily over one-third of one 
ner cent, was collected during the year. 
Early collection of this remainder in 
full is confidently expected, as the se- 
curities concerned are of good quality. 


The real estate account embraces 
two pieces of property taken under 
fereclosure, out of twenty thousand 


four hundred forty-seven (20.447) mort- 
gages held. There is no apprehension 
of loss on these two parcels; in fact, 
neesotiations on both are now under 
wav, promising early sale on satisfac- 
tory terms. 

New Home Office Ready in Spring 

The new Home Office building is 


nearing the final stages of completion, 
and in the absence of unforeseen delays 
it is expected that removal from pres- 


ent ouarters will take 
svring. 

The hand of death removed, 
vember last, the most 
figure in the company’s organization. 
Mr. Roland O. Lamb—who had for 
nearly fifty years served the company 
ectively and svecessfully in various 
offices of increasing responsibility and 
who. since 1909, had been president— 
passed away in the seventy-first year 
cf his age. He lived to see the com- 
pany grow from a small concern into 
one of the larger institutions of its 
kind in our country. During his term 
as president especially, the company 
experienced a notably substantial 
growth and expansion of all its activi- 
ties. His record of devoted, intelligent, 
and effective service is well known to 
the life insurance fraternity. We de- 
plore his loss not only as that of a 
valued business associate but as that 
of a friend possessed of a winning per- 
sonality of high ideals, of justice and 
of unblemished personal and _ official 
integrity. 

The vacancy thus caused was filled 
hy the directors, who, on November 17, 
1921, elected the then senior vice-presi- 
dent to be the sixth president of the 
company. 

The directors submit this report and 
its accompanying exhibits as a record 
of sound and conservative progress. 
The financial condition of the company 
here shown is excellent, the operating 
organization is in a. high state of effi- 
ciency, and the investments are well 
placed, distributed, and supervised. In 
these and other ways, the policyhold- 
ers’ interests are in order for the best 
service in the future. The directors, 
therefore, feel every confidence in the 
outlook. 
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Income for 1921 
From Premiums ...... $52,609 ,106.52 
From Interest and Rents 10,.369,139.28 


$62, 978, 245, 80 
Principal Items of Outgo 
For Death Claims...... $11,481,929.98 

















BANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES 
The Only Life Insurance Company in America, writing 


$100,000,000 a year or more, to show a gain over 1920. 
(Excluding companies writing industrial insurance) 


Paid-for business for 1921 (Issued, increased 

and restored) ........ o. ecm qual 6%: 9m ace, sags Sa 
Paid-for business for 1920 (Issued, increased 

and restored) . Sa he «ail tlhe ©: 0'0 oa eo 
GAIN 
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Bankers Life Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Geo. Kuhns, Pres. 














For Endowment Claims 
For Surplus returned to 
Policyholders (Divi- 
Ot”) Si ae 
For Surrendered Policies 
For Compensation to 
PION? POCO sc in ecss 
For Compensation at 
Home and _ Branch 
COUR = cis Geeenedas 
Assets 
Loans on Mortgages... 
Leans on Company’s 
PONCHO, sé i¢sncses 
Real Estate at Book 
WOM Saks cine adeno 
Bonds and Stocks at 
Book Value _ (Massa- 
chusetts Standard) 
Premium Notes ....... 
Cash in Banks and Trust 
Companies, at Interest 
Cash in Banks and Com- 
pany’s Office ....i:.. 
Interest and Rents Due 
and Accrued ......«.. 
Uncollected and _  De- 
ferred Premiums 
COON a7 chain wank os 


1,064,610.13 
2,941,645.46 
4,782,872.47 


9,568,620.51 


3,012,543.15 
$125,763,854.19 
18,898,923.00 
9,950,622.51 
72,619,373.74 
481,156.09 
1,809,799.10 
94,256.88 
5,302,965.62 


5,447,435.20 
659,85 











THREE RULES: 














Rebate Rule. 


agency force of 
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The 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
f 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company was the pioneer in establishing 
rules to protect itself and its agents 
against evils which demoralized the business. 


For twenty-seven years it has enforced a stringent Anti- 


For twenty-three years it has observed a No-Brokerage Rule 
which prohibits the acceptance of business from, or the pay- 
ment of commissions to, other than an agent of the company. 
Exception only is made in the case of legitimate surplus 
business and then only from a licensed agent of another 
company upon an anti-rebate agreement from him. 
For more than twenty-eight years it has adhered to its 
present Civil Service Rule which provides that all appoint- 
ments to general agencies shall be made from those already 
connected with the company and otherwise qualified. 
To the literal enforcement of these rules is attributed, in 
large part, the success, high character and the loyalty of the 














Due under United States 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act 828.10 

$240,369,874.28 

Less Agents’ Credit Bal- 
ances eiccet eats 

Less Items not Ad- 
mitted 


$329,973.95 
346,529.36 





$239,693,370.97 


Gross Admitted Assets. $239,693,370.97 
Liabilities 

Policy Reserves ...... $216,184,485.00 

Death Claims and En- 
dowments in process 
of Adjustment on Set- 
CHONG mk ce cacecs 

Present Value of 
Amounts not yet due 
on Matured Instalment 
POUION & 2% Scue cae 

Liability on Polici ies can- 
celled entitled to Cash 
Surrender Value 


584,018.95 


581,826.86 


269,656.01 


Dividends Unpaid, in- 

cluding Contingent 

PVIMIOMGG: « «. «evans 387,210.25 
Dividends held on De- 

posit awaiting order 

of Policyholders 1,146,103.80 
Dividends apportioned 


payable in 1922 ..... 
Amount awaiting Appor- 


4,740,000.00 


tionment upon Five- 

Year Dividend Poli- 

RN gales aaa wad ee 176,973.88 
Premiums and _ Interest 


paid in Advance 
Taxes Accrued but not 

Per. ate 
All other 


827,509.07 


896,218.03 
567,055.98 


$226, 361, 057.83 


Liabilities... 





Surplus of Assets over 
Liabilities . 13,332,313.14 


$239, 693, 370. 97 


Policy Reserves and all 
other Liabilities 
Safety Fund (Surplus). 


$226.361,057.83 
13,332,313.14 





LUNCH TO P. V. BALDWIN 
Goes to Home Office; Succeeded Here 
by Lewis M. Robotham; General 
Agents Are Hosts 





Percy V. Baldwin, recently elected 
assistant secretary of the Travelers, 
and who has been in charge of the life 
underwriting in Greater New York, was 
guest of honor at a lunch given to him 
at the Lawyers’ Club on Thursday, the 
hosts being Travelers general agents. 

Mr. Baldwin made many friends here 
by his fine work for five years as an 
intermediary between the home office 
and the New York general agents. His 
field experience made him a real ad- 
viser, and he was expert in smoothing 
out difficulties which arise in the rou- 
tine of business. The Travelers gen- 
eral agents recounted the wonderful 
progress of the Travelers here. 

Lewis M. Robotham, assistant secre- 
tary in the life department, succeeds 
Mr. Baldwin here. The luncheon was 
also a welcome to him. 
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William Alexander 
Says: 
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Plenty of Room | 
At the Top | 








We may envy people who inherit 
wealth, or those who are pushed ahead 
by the influence of powerful friends, or 
those whose scientific or professional 
training gives them a species of capital 
that may be more useful even than 
actual money. 

But those of us who lack such advan- 
tages succeed or fail according to the 
character of the actual effort we put 
forth, 

The Poor Are Better Off Than the Rich 

The man who thus succeeds we call 
a self-made man. And such a man en- 
joys many advantages. He has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he is the 
architect of his own fortunes, and he 
discovers that his mental and physical 
health are strengthened by the effort he 
is compelled to put forth. To those 
who lead lives of idleness and luxury 
such joys are unknown. 

But when we scrutinize those who are 
forced to make their own way in the 
world, we observe that only a limited 
number achieve conspicuous success. 
There are not an unlimited number of 
Wanamakers, Garys and Schwabs. Con- 
sequently there is plenty of room at the 
top, and those who have courage and 
ambition ought to be grateful to anyone 
who can tell them how to reach the high 
altitudes. 

Three Wise Men 

With this end in view I have been 
reading the biographies of three suc- 
cessful men—Anthony Trollope, Andrew 
Carnegie and Edward Bok. And I find 
that all three succeeded because of 
three characteristics: 

1. They did not wait for some 
great but distant and_ indefinite 
opportunity to come their way. 
They grasped the opportunities that 
came within their reach. 

2. They had in each case wit 
enough to turn these opportunities 
to advantage. 


3. Each one resolved to do the 
work for which he happened to be 
responsible—no matter how insig- 
nificant and unimportant it might 
seem—as well as he was capable of 
doing it, and better if possible than 
anyone else could or would have 
been able to do it 

These three started out to earn their 
living when they were boys, and each 
one, by doing work of a trivial kind as 
well as it could be done gained the 
opportunity of doing more important 
work a little higher up. Thus each one, 
having started at the foot of the ladder, 
worked his way up until he reached the 
top, For mere man must climb the lad- 
der, rung by rung. If he were an angel 
with wings it might be otherwise. 

The Agent Has Special Advantages 


Important corporations pay their offi- 
cers liberal salaries, but as a rule the 
amount in each case is definite and 
limited. The earnings of the agents of 
our responsible life insurance compan- 
ies, on the other hand, are limited only 
by their intelligence, ambition and 
capacity for hard work. 

Why There Is Room at the Top 

But insurance agents are constantly 
tempted to waste their time. They are 
not restricted by office hours, or bound 
by red tape. They are independent and 
free to work, or not, as they see fit. 
Consequently their work is often casual 
or spasmodic, and they are always in 
danger of forgetting that time is money. 
This explains why there is so much 
room at the top in the life insurance 
business, and why only those who are 
intelligent, ambitious and continuously 
industrious reach the top. But those 
who get there have all the elbow room 
they need and are able to carve out 
conspicuously successful, useful and 
profitable careers. 

Another Reason 

There is another reason why there is 
s0 much room at the top. It is because 
few agents see the necessity of a thor- 
ough insurance education, and because 
they lack training they fail to become 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
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Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 
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expert professional men, competent to 
give sound advice and guidance to their 
clients. But those agents who reach 
the top recognize the fact that to 
achieve great success it is as essential 
for them to have a thorough training 
as it is for the doctor, the lawyer or the 
engineer. 

All this being so, the man who wants 
to become a leader will do well to study 
the opportunities offered by life insur- 
ance before looking elsewhere (1) be- 
cause there are almost unlimited oppor- 


_tunities for the man who is really in 


earnest, and (2) because there is such 
in abundance of room at the top that 
the man who gets there is sure of 
large earnings and a brilliant career if 
that is his desire. 


NEW AGENTS DO WELL IN BOSTON 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
features four new Boston agents in the 
personal column of “Agency Items.” 
Charles A. Arms began work with the 
company February 1, 1921, and wrote 
$239,033 paid business on thirty-seven 
lives during the ensuing eleven months. 
Frank S. Hamilton wrote $152,317 on 
forty-four lives during his first calendar 
vear, 1921. Gerald J. Burns gave up 
his work as a traveling salesman and 
began writing insurance January 10, 
1921. In the following eleven months 
he wrote paid up business amounting 
to $149,331 on thirty-five lives. Martin 
H. Cotter after twenty years in an- 
other line of business turned to life 
insurance in January, 1921, and wrote 
a volume of $148,121 on thirty-seven 
lives. All four men are connected with 
the Farnsworth Agency at Boston. All 
are boosted as prospects for the quarter- 
million club. 








Equitable Men Use 
Two Interview Plan 


WATCH REACTION AT FIRST 


At Second Conference With Prospect 
Typewritten Brief is Presented; 
Originated By Frank Jones 


By EDWARD SIBLEY JEROME 


In “Agency Items” 

Now and then I have succeeded with 
a plan based on a canvassing scheme 
invented by Frank Jones of Indian- 
apolis. It consists of a preliminary in- 
terview, and a second interview at 
which the trade is closed. 

At the preliminary interview I make 
a somewhat lengthy appeal, noting how 
the prospect reacts to it, and learning 
what 1 can about his situation, needs 
and predilections. 

Knowing that he will forget much 
that I have said, I prepare, after leav- 
ing him, a typewritten “brief,” such as 
a lawyer leaves with the Judge after 
he has made his argument in court. 

This “briet” } use at my second inter- 
view. It contains a list of all the points 
made in the preliminary interview that 
seemed to make a favorable impression. 
I sit down with the prospect and read 
the “brief” to him—point by point. I 
hold his attention meanwhile by mak- 
ing him keep his eyes on the “brief” 
while I am reading it to him. 

As I recite these points he is remind- 
ed of what I have said more at length 
in the previous interview. But he gets 
the entire appeal, or argument, in a 
concise and very forcible shape. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
lias ever enjoyed—hbecause of its square dealing toward all 
| and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Springfield, Massachusetts 




















Confidence - Ability - Service 
The Splendid Record of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 
be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 


1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


| Seventy-seven Years of Faithful Service 
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Mutual Life Talks Of 
Its Fine 1921 Record 


DIVIDENDS, 





1921 $26,090,345 


Life Plans Formed 81% of Last Year 
Forms; Paid $1,988,592 in 
Taxes 





The Mutual Life, which now has total 
admitted assets of $677,506,000, its total 
income for the year being $133,388,270, 
sums up in a glance some of the fea- 
tures of its annual statement: 

For a year that everybody found fault 
with and wept over, the total insurance 
paid for was remarkable, being $343,- 
750,863. Of this, $324,733,348 represents 
new policies, and $19,017,515 was made 
up of dividend additions, restorations, 
increases. All standard business of 
the highest class!—no group, no sub- 


standard, no special policies for a fav- 
ored class. The daily average of new 
business was $1,145,836. And our fifty 
leaders averaged $652,716 for the year. 

The life forms were still easily the 
favorites. Life plans, 81%; Endow- 
ment, 18%; Term, 6%. These percen- 
tages are of the number of policies 
issued—not the amount. 

The total amount at risk on the last 
day of the year was $2,472,651,779, and 
the number of policies was 947,900. 

The average size of policy written in 
1921 was $3,403—an increase of nearly 
fifty dollars over 1920. 

The average size of all policies in 
force is $2,609. 

We paid to policyholders in dividends 
in 1921 the notable sum of $26,090,345. 
This was an increase of $4,113,779 over 
1920. And since the beginning of busi- 
ness in 1843, $361,465,227 in dividends 
has been paid to policyholders. Being 
a purely mutual company, there are no 
stockholders to divide dividends with 
policyholders, or to exclude policyhold- 
ers from their receipt. 

A new schedule of dividends for 1922 
has been announced, which will still 
further reduce the low net cost under 
Mutual Life policies. 


The total dividends paid since this 
company began to do business is a sum 
larger than the combined assets at the 
end of 1920 of many of the companies. 

Mutual Life dividends are used to a 
large extent to buy dividend additions 
to our policies, thus increasing the 
amount of the protection year by year. 
We are creators of protection, and we 
therefore urge the additions use of divi- 
dends. It is better to increase a policy’s 
total insurance than it is to take a 
dividends in cash and not be able to 
show a profitable use of it. 


Total and permanent disability pay- 
ments in 1921 were almost double the 
amount paid in 1920. Do the policy- 
holders who are receiving them think 
they are worth while?—a review of the 
causes of disability under these claims, 
and of the distressing conditions created 
py the disability, is an ample answer. 

These are days when everybody looks 
at tax items, and most of us groan as 
we look. The Mutual Life paid $1,988,- 
592 in taxes of various kinds in 1921, 
and has set aside $3,883,025 for taxes in 
1922. Every unjust tax is an unjust 
exaction from the individual policy- 
holder. And many of the taxes paid by 
life insurance companies are without a 
shadow of justification, if the test of 
equity is applied. The taxes paid by 
the Mutual Life are larger than the 
total income ‘of very many companies: 

We paid to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries in 1921 the splendid sum of 
$95,239,239. We accumulated $6,645,796 
in 1921 for policyholders and beneficiar- 
ies. We received from policyholders in 
1921 the splendid sum of $91,379,899. 
Excess of total benefits to policyhold- 
ers, $10,505,136. The payments to pol- 
icyholders were $3,859,340 more than 
the receipts from them. 


Since our beginning in 1843 we have 
received from policyholders $2,091,531,- 
531, and we have paid to policyholders 
and to beneficiaries $1,736,129,572. The 
payments made by the company, plus 
the sum now held for the benefit of 
policyholders and _ beneficiaries, have 
reached the great total of $2,411,448,736, 
which is $319,917,205 in excess of the 
amount received from policyholders. 

Our assets increased $6,505,318 during 
the year, and totaled $677,505,499 on the 
last day of 1921. Liabilities were $649,- 
453,912. And the surplus, also called 
“contingency reserve,” was $28,051,587. 
The increase in surplus was $4,993,044. 

The Mutual Life is Uncle Sam’s cred- 
itor in the amount of $88,279,050, that 
being the great figure of its Liberty 
Bonds. 





DID 1921 ADD TO OUR WEALTH? 





By J. H. Tregce, Secretary-Treasurer 
National Association of 
Credit Men 





Guessing has been a favorite indoor 
sport recently, but it is a pleasant pas- 
time to measure the immediate present 
against the past, to reckon for instance 
what a year has produced not in his- 
tory alone but in actual wealth. 

The excess of production over con- 
sumption together with the increment 
in types of property, measures the 
wealth added from year to year. From 
1789, when the nation got fairly under 
way, until 1904, a period of 115 years, 
the average wealth added each year was 
a little less than one billion dollars. 
From the decade beginning 1904 the 
annual wealth added was approximately 
eight billions a year. This decade 
stands for such progress as we had 
never before enjoyed as a nation. We 
had by no means attained our possi- 
bilities, but a higher degree of pro- 
ficiency prevailed in this decade than 
in the years since 1914 with the ex- 
ception perhaps of 1915 and 1916 when 
we were realizing upon the productive 
powers which we had built up in that 
remarkable decade. In 1915 and 1916 
we added about eleven billions each 
year to the national wealth. From 1917 
to 1920, the excess of production ran 
into very high figures, probably fourteen 
billions a year, but in this period values 
were increasing inordinately and on the 
opposite side of the sheet the cost of 
our participation in the war years 1917 
and 1918 consumed a good part of the 
excess production. The possession of 
such a large excess gives us the reason 
why we were able to finance with such 
apparent ease the enormous war loans. 

Now, 1921 ushered in a sharp con- 
traction in values. That contraction 
has been one of the significant features 
of the year. In agriculture the net ex- 
ce s of production above consumption 
will hardly run into plus figures. In 
mining and manufacturing, there has 
been some little improvement toward 
the close of the year, but the net in- 
come after the allowance for production 
costs, operating expenses, provisions 
for deflation, will make an insignificant 
sum as compared with the totals in 
these departments of enterprise in 
former years. In reality here has been 
a large shrinkage and but little con- 
struction, except for housing. In trans- 
portation, there have been some seri- 
cus problems partially solved by con- 
traction in operating costs which toward 
the close of the year was converting 
reduced gross incomes into larger nets, 
but transportation nevertheless has 
been able to reserve but little for 
maintenance oand_ betterments. In 
wholesaling the sharp contraction of 
values and comparative inability to de- 
crease overhead will leave but small 
advances on the whole. In the retail 
field in proportion to capital invested, 
returns should show better than in 
wholesaling, manufacturing and mining. 

I judge when taken all together that 
we should designate the year’s wealth 
production as minus rather than plus. 
It has been a year prolific of big prob- 
lems, filled with lessons, a year to look 
back and say, “Lest we forget.” 











Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 





therein all hope for America lies.” 


the provision for his own old age. 


Vice-President Coolidge says: “Look well then to the hearthstone; 


The man who is looking well to his hearthstone is very apt to take 
out an endowment policy. It will carry out his purposes for his home 
if he dies, and it will also keep the fire on his hearth in his own old age. 


And it is an unselfish policy, for it does not shift upon his children 
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to develop and hold theit business. 


Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 
Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 











next birthday. 


and are up-to-date in every respect. 


are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 


DR. 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 











HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical 


P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOHN ; GALLAGHER, Treasurer 
irector 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Grenville Howard, field editor of the 
New York Life, met at a tea a few 
days ago Mrs. George A. Custer, the 
eighty-year-old wife of the Indian fight- 
ing general who was insured for $5,000 
in that company, and the meeting re- 
sulted in an article in the New York 
Life’s Bulletin, “Some Distinguished 
Graduates of the New York Life,” part 
of which read as follows: No other 
business is so entwined with love and 
marriage, childhood, household duties, 
old age and death as is this calling 
of ours. And the famous names of our 
insured, long since translated to the 
Higher Life, make a brilliant scroll 
In 1843, Schuyler Colfax represented 
the Company in South Bend, Ind., and 
afterward became Vice-President of the 
United States. Among the agents ap- 
pointed in Indiana in 1849 appear three 
names, insured with us, that later be- 
came known to fame—Hugh McCulloch, 
Lew Wallace, and Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks. The first of these afterward 
became Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, the second a distinguished 
soldier and author, and the third, Vice- 
President of the United States. Horace 
Greeley, the noted Editor of the New 
York Tribune, took a policy in April, 
1863, which was paid at his death in 
1872. Among the claims paid in 1870 
was one for $15,530.99 on the life of 
Major-General George H. Thomas, in- 
sured two years before at age 51, when 
he was “the embodiment of physical 
strength, courage, and will-power, which, 
a few years before, had made him the 
‘Rock of Chickamauga’.” He died of 
apoplexy after an illness of but a few 
hours. No symptoms previous to the 
day of his death gave any ‘indication 
of this condition. “Probably General 
Thomas,” the report says, “could have 
passed a medical examination for in- 


surance the day before his death. So 
near men may be to death from internal 
causes and yet not know it!” Reverend 
Edward Everett Hale, Boston’s distin- 
guished author and divine, took a policy 
in 1871 to guarantee the proper educa- 
tion of his six boys. General George A. 
Custer had a policy for $5,000. He was 
killed at age 37 on June 25, 1876, in 
the famous battle with the Sioux In- 
dians on the banks of the Little Big 
Horn River in Southern Montana, to- 
gether with 15 of his officers and 265 
men. The engagement cost the New 
York Life more than any battle of the 
Civil War, claims being paid for $40,000 
on the lives of General Custer and four 
of his brother officers. His widow is 
still living hale and hearty in New 
York City, remarkably blessed in health 
and spirits; she tells entertainingly 
of her life in the open on the western 
prairies with her distinguished husband 
way back in the seventies. William 
M. Tweed, “Boss” Tweed of New 
York’s corrupt political ring, died in 
1879 holding the Comvany’s policy for 
$10,581. William G. Fargo. founder of 
Fargo’s Express Company, who died in 
1881, had a policy with us; also $25,000 
was paid on the life of the country’s 
martyred President, James A. Garfield, 
slain by an assassin’s bullet in that 
year. 





$1,154,000 IN JANUARY 

Tho Detroit Life records a volume 
of bv«’n-ss for January, totalling $1.- 
154,000 This compares with a record 
of $768.000 for January, 1921, and it 
more than doubles its production rec- 
ord in January, 1920. During 1921 the 
Detroit Life established its record of 
a million a month of business written 
in Michigan. It is making an effort 


to maintain that record during 1922. 
The start already made indicates that 
it may be possible to do so. 
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If you are 


Security Mutual Agents are successful 
WHY? 


The reasons are many 

First —Our rates are right 

Second—Our policies are attractive 

Third —Our Company is reliable 

Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 
We can give good men good territory 


interested, 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


address 

















Fidelity operates in 40 states. 
Insurance 
since 1878. 








AGENCY CO-OPERATION | 


through direct mail advertising is just one of the features which give 
Fidelity field men a distinct advantage. Last year we distributed 41,341 
direct leads—all interested prospects who requested information. This 
service, and its original policy contracts, enabled Fidelity to show an 
increase of 28.35 per cent. in paid business last year. 


Full level net i age reserve basis. 
in force over $203,000,000. 


A few openings for the right men. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 





Faithfully serving insurers 























Why Girard Life Uses 
Modified Preliminary Term 
Method of Reserve Valuation 


By ALBERT SHORT, Secretary and Actuary of Girard Life 














No. 2 

By using the Net Level Premium re- 
serve method, the percentages would 
be: Ordinary Life 43%, Twenty-Pay- 
ment Life 40%, Twenty-Year Endow- 
ment 30%. 

You know that our first year commis- 
sions are, and you are, I am sure, pretty 
well informed as to the first year com- 
missions of the companies using the 
Net Level Premium method of reserv- 
ing. Using the Net Level Premium 
method, the margins are very much too 
small, and the companies using this 
method are obliged to draw on the sur- 
plus created dy the old policyholders. 

That this draft is heavy can readily 
be seen from a single example; the case 
of one of the largest New York com- 


panies. In 1915, out of its loading of 
about $12,000,000 the company saved 


$2,886,000; in 1920 it spent its entire 
loading of about $17,000,000, and $865,- 
000 in addition. Had the company’s 
rate of expense in 1920 been the same 
as in 1915, instead of a loss from load- 
ing of $865,000 there would have been 
a saving of about $4,000,000, or a net 
difference in the result of nearly 
$5,000,000. That this difference of near- 
ly $5,000,000 was nearly all due to the 
expenses on the large increase in new 
insurance of 1920 over the new insur- 
ance of 1915 can be seen from the fol- 
lowing figures. In 1915 the premiums 
on new insurance were, in round fig- 
ures, $5,358,000; in 1920 they were $14,- 
618,000, or about $9,300,000 more. Ac- 
cording to the company’s own figures, 
as shown in Best’s Life Insurance Re- 
ports, the loading on new premiums in 
1920 was 27.8% of the premiums, and 
the first year expense (cost to get this 
new business) was 58% of the new pre- 
miums, or about 30% of the premiums 
more than the loading. Multiplying the 
$9,300,000 of first year premiums (the 
increase in new premiums over the new 
premiums of 1915) we get $2,790,000. 
There are other first year expenses that 
are not shown in the figures which 
would probably amount to at least 
$1,000,000, and by adding this, we have 
accounted for nearly $4,000,000 of the 
said $5,000,000. 
Margins of Safety 

This draft on the surplus of old 
policyholders is justified on the theory 
that when these new policyholders be- 
come old policyholders a part of the 
earnings of their policies will also be 
used to pay the cost of getting new 
business and thus even the matter up, 
but the correctness of this theory is 
questionable. If tha new business does 
not renew for a number of years, it 
vill certainly not pay back the funds 
which have been taken from the sur- 
plus created by the old policyholders. 
When the Net Level Premium reserve 
method was adopted the cost to secure 
new business was not as great as at 
present, and it was spread over a num‘ 
ber of years as to agents’ commissions, 
while today the expenses are crowded 
largely into the first year. By using 


Straight Moditied Preliminary Term 
reserves the margins should be approxi- 
mately sufficient to meet the first year 
expenses. 

I am sure that you now see what 
the correct answer to our question is. 
It may be tersely stated as follows: 

The new business written each year 
should pay the cost of procuring the 
same, and not be a charge on the old 
business. nor should the old business 
be called upon to provide the reserve 


thereon, The Straight Modified Pre- 
liminary Term method of valuation 
meets these requirements. It is cor- 


rect in theory and practice, is sound 
and strictly scientific, and is not only 
a% proper, but we believe the best 
method of reserve valuation now in use. 

I think it will be helpful for you to 
know that this argument is supported 
by the opinions of others who are com- 


petent authorities. I will read you a 
few short extracts from recent expres- 
sions of a few of our ablest, most con- 
servative actuaries, who for many years 
have been connected with some of the 
largest old companies. 


The McIntosh Conference 


At a conference held in the office of 
James H. McIntosh, Esq., counsel for 
New York Life Insurance Company, on 
April 10, 1920, to discuss the proposed 
bill to amend the valuation sections of 
the insurance law of New York, the 
following conclusions were arrived at: 


1. It has been demonstrated by fourteen 
years’ experience that the select and ultimate 
standard of valuation as now prescribed by the 
laws of New York State is not sufficiently lib- 
eral to permit of the successful establishment 
of a new company in this state. 

2. It is desirable that the standard of valua- 
tion should be such as to permit of new com- 
panies being organized and successfully ope- 
rated. Some more liberal basis of reserves is 
therefore desirable if a safe one can be found. 

3. In our judgment the modified preliminary 
term basis of valuation commonly known as the 
Illinois Standard, as proposed in this bill, is a 
scientifically sound and safe basis of valuation 
for either an old or a new company. 

4. It is a safe basis because: 

(a) It securely guarantees the carrying out 
of the provisions of the contracts issued by 
life insurance companies and scientifically 
safeguards the interests of policyholders. 

(b) Although the present assets required 
by the proposed standard would be less than 
those required on the net level premium 
basis of valuation the future net premiums 











M. E. Singleton, 
President 


Life Accident 





'$101,066,946 


NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR IN 1921 


Revivals and Increases 
included 


GROWTH 


Admitted Assets 


Dec. 31, 1917 
$17,025,067.71 
Dec, 31, 1918 
$19,895,653.58 
Dec. 31, 1919 
$23,096,073.03 


Dec. 31, 1920 
$28,213,266.79 
Dec. 31, 1921 


$33,844,502.91 
$340,417,028.00 


Insurance in Force 


WE ARE GOING FORWARD 


Our Expansion Program is rapidly progressing. Branch 
Managers and General Agencies in large industrial centers 
offer attractive connections to big writers and brokers. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 





Home Office 
Saint Louis, Mo. 

















Health Group 





would be greater, and the two combined 
would provide as amply for the expected 
claims on the qrenenél Cesis as on the net 
level premium basis. 

(c) The assumptions regarding future in- 
terest earnings and mortality experience are 
the same in either case. 

5. The method proposed by the bill is more 
nearly in accord with present-day conditions 
under which business is necessarily written in 
practice than the methods of valuation now in 
use in New York State. 

6. The benefits granted on the respective 
policy forms are equitably adjusted to the pre- 
mium rates paid, and there is no discrimination 
between policyholders. 

In signing this memorandum as Actuaries, 
we have confined ourselves to those points 
which appeared to be primarily actuarial in 
their nature, but we know of no reason, actu- 
arial or otherwise, why the passage of the bill 
would not be in the interests of the people of 
the state. 





RUSSELL AT UTICA MEETING 





Tells Life Underwriters Only One Man 
in Ten Knows Home 
Expenses 





Winslow Russell, vice-president of 
the Phoenix Mutual, in a talk at Utica 
before life underwriters pointed out that 
the lack of understanding between the 
prospect and the salesman and the com- 
pany which he is representing in ad- 
dition to the lack of knowledge of the 
subject, was in most cases responsible 
for the general decline in the volume 
of insurance sold during 1921. Mr. 
Russell suggested that the salesmen 
would make much better headway if 
they introduced the use of a home 
budget to their clients, and he went 
on to say that about one man in ten 
can tell within several hundred dol- 
lars just where his income goes to 
each year. 

Mr. Russell said that a regulation of 
this outgo would as a consequence en- 
able a customer to find a place in his 
budget for one of the great essentials 
of life in his yearly expenses. He 
stated that thirty-eight billion out of 
the forty billion of war risk insurance 
had been cancelled, and that as a re- 
sult these able-bodied men were at 
present without any life insurance. In 
regard to present business conditions, 
Mr. Russell suggested four steps for 
improvement—co-operative home office 
studies in marketing, co~«peration 
among the underwriters, the forgetting 
of individual selves and national ad- 
vertising, and a co-operative study to 
conserve the business on the books at 
present. 





SENT OUT BY JOHN HANCOCK 

A facsimile copy of the Declaration 
of Independence has recently been is- 
sued by the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston. 

This reproduction is a composite re- 
duced facsimile, one quarter size, taken 
from a facsimile reproduction of the 
original Declaration of Independence 
made by W. I. Stone, in 1863, under 
the direction of John Quincy Adams, 
then Secretary of State. The original 
engrossed Declaration is in the custody 
of the Librarian of Congress at Wash- 
ington. 

The John Hancock Company will be 
glad to send a copy of the Declaration 
to any person sufficiently interested to 
ask for it. 





Chauncey C. C. Ditmars, of the real 
estate paper, “The Record and Guide,” 
says that The Eastern Underwriter is 
regarded as the leading authority on 
insurance by real estate men. 
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| LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















Interest rates are going 
Enter the down and the 8% securi- 
Bucket Shop ties are growing scarcer. 
But people still want 
the high yields and that accounts for 
the resurrection of many of the bucket 
shop concerns. “The New York Herald” 
printed a story this week to the effect 
that the Wall Street district is crowd- 
ed with these fly-by-nighters and fakers. 
‘very bucket shop is an argument for 
paying premiums to a life insurance 
company because the policyholder gets 
what he is promised and nothing is 
promised that he doesn’t get. 
+ * * 


Whenever a man buys 

Opportunity real estate upon which 
When Mortgage he finds it necessary 

Is Placed to place a mortgage 

he creates an imme- 
diate need of life insurance. 

In the majority of purchases of real 
estate an element of speculation enters 
with the placing of a mortgage. The 
mortgage becomes the preferred claim, 
the purchaser retains only an equity 
which bears the risks of depreciation 
and fluctuation. This is particularly 
true of property bought within the last 
three or four years and even of prop- 








FALLACIES ABOUT LIFE INCOME 


1. That it is harder to sell than other 
kinds of insurance. 


The best insurance salesmen, such 
as Courtenay Barber, C. J. Edwards 
and L. C. Woods, testify that it is easier 
to sell. 


2. That it is more expensive than 
insurance payable in one sum. 

The beneficiary gets more under an 
income policy because interest is added 
to the payment. Few people invest 
small sums at interest. And where the 
beneficiary lives for more than twenty 
years the return is much larger. 


3. That only large income policies are 
desirable. 

No beneficiary has ever been found 
who despised the return from a small 
income policy. A small fixed income 
in addition to other resources is always 
welcome. 

A new client who takes a small in- 
come policy may be induced to form 
the insuring habit. Then he will apply 
for additional income policies from time 
to time. 


4. That the agent gains nothing by 
selling income insurance. 


But statistics prove that the average 
size of each income policy is double the 
size of the average policy payable in 
one sum. Consequently, the agent will 
earn nearly twice as much on the in- 
come policies sold as on the same num- 
ber of pdlicies payable in one sum. 


5. That there is no advantage in offer- 
ing an income policy since the insured 
can convert any policy into an income 
contract. 

This may be true theoretically. Prac- 
tically it is not. The advantage of al- 
ways offering an income policy in the 
first instance is that by merely explain- 
ing it the prospect learns without any 
argument or persuasion that he really 
needs much more insurance than he 
supposed. If a man needs $50,000, you 
may be lucky to persuade him to take 
$5,000 or $10,000 payable in one sum. 
But if you begin by advising him to pro- 
vide a monthly income of one or two 
hundred dollars, it will become evident 
to him that he must take a much larger 
policy than he would have thought of 
taking if you had simply offered insur- 
ance payable in one sum.—Equitable 
Agency Items. 


erty now being purchased, says The 
Travelers “Protection.” 

While the value of the mortgaged 
property is greater than the amount 
of the mortgage the mortgage threatens 
the equity so long as it remains un- 
satisfied. 

Ordinarily, if the value of the prop- 
erty declines to less than the mortgage 
the holder of the mortgage can fore- 
close and, if he sells the property, hold 
the giver of the mortgage for the bal- 
ance which the sale of the property 
did not satisfy. 

Again, if the maker of the mortgage 
does not live to carry out the plans 
for the development which he had in 
mind, the debt remains at his death 
and must be paid by those unacquaint- 
ed with his plans and unable to realize 
them. 

It was for many years more or less 
the practice in the eastern states for 
a man who secured a loan upon his 
house from a savings bank to begin 
a deposit in the same bank for the 
purpose of paying the instalments from 
time to time, in order to extinguish 
the mortgage within a certain period. 
But insurance has taken the place of 
this method, and rightly so, for the 
payment of the mortgage by means of 
such deposits was entirely dependent 
on, the continued life and earning abil- 
ity of the depositor, and lacked the 
enforced reguiarity of insurance pre- 
miums, 

With the creation of a mortgage, 
therefore, should go hand in hand the 
creation of a sinking fund sufficient 
to pay off that mortgage on a certain 
date, for his own interest, and of a 
character not to be brought to a close 
by his death, but matured by it for the 
protection of his family. 

The sale of a property in every com- 
munity is a matter of public record. In 
a majority of cases a mortgage is ac- 
cented in part payment. 

The land records which are open to 
the public are a record of life insur- 
ance prespects always up-to-date. 











Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 331, 1919: 


MM Baas conviscdccctcnonvedsesdésasahagucavaccdauucucdeuseumesiadertyeeeeredatice 

WI nied nies sovecchurnnad Rosina sdecakaaacbekaneadech anak . 18 680,280.62 
Se Mr CEN cckagcsoncdddeusce cavedacuduatosaduacsubassetecdccdseancid 2,049,930. 13 
BE PRE - NON ceac cade cocdcacececaceeatucgceddecctanueasebecidaciiceialien 176,501,808.00 
eS Os RR ETE, org 0's, nash'k d@dn oad cdemunldeheanisinnt ae cnaniedsansiaee 1,851,338.97 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization...............scccccees 1 


JOHN G. WALKER, President. 














SURROGATE’S REPORT 





Only 2442 Wills Filed for Probate in 
1921 in New York 
County 





A summary of the principal work of 
the surrogate of New York county has 
been made public. Although there are 
millions of people in the county only 
2,442 wills were filed for probate in 
1921, of which 2,338 were admitted; 19 
were rejected; and 103 were contested. 

Petitions for guardianship number- 
ing 1,516 were filed, and 1,391 letters 
of general guardianship were issued. 

The clerk of the court reports that 
50,000 legal papers were examined of 
one kind or another. 





Olney Davies, formerly a piano dealer, 
is now with the Equitable in Nashville. 














HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 











CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opportunity 


for work with this Company in good ter 
ritory—men who can collect the premiums 
as well as write the applications. Why 


not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E, AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 














period. 
tionary period. 
ability. 


anniversary. 


the insuring public. 








Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made us soon as disability occurs—no p:obationary 
Payments hegin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 


tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 























WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 62nd Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during the 
VOGT TSG)  sivcccdsdcctdcvecnccaces $6,990,547 
Payments to Policyholders and 
their beneficiaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 
TEU © céncccaueassusnaaacabavedsaaae 4,740,340 
Amount added to the Insurance 
MOGSECS TURES cccasncecanccecas 2,121,307 
Net Interest Income from Invest- 
MONE oocccccovcccccceccesoosecsese 1,964,050 
($642,638 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 53.44% 
of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force.........se0+.. $223,116,887 
Admitted Assets .....ccccccescces 43,222,328 


Hor ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 
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lished every Friday by The Eastern 
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Editor. The address of the officers is 
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Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 








VIEWS ON NEW AUTO CLAUSE 

One company has reported informally 
to the Eastern Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference headquarters that since 
the adoption of the three-fourths value 
clause for assured 
only has requested a this 
limited amount of coverage. Such a 
fact does not reflect the reception ac 
corded this underwriting alternative by 
the automobile underwriting public, but 
is merely indicative of the 
adopted by those companies opposed to 
the limited coverage idea. 


optional use one 


policy for 


procedure 


They natu 
rally are discouraging its acceptance as 
much as possible, for their theory is 
that full coverage coincides more direct- 
ly with public policy. Several confer- 
ence companies in support of the three- 
fourths are using this 
form altogether, and find little difficulty 
in selling the co-insurance idea to their 


value measure 


assureds. It’is far too soon to ascertain 
the results on loss ratios from the use 


of the limited value measure. 


A MODEL 
The 
young 


YOUNG LIFE AGENT 


Underwriter knows a 


thirty 


Eastern 
about who 
life 
expects to retire at forty. 


man—he’s 
scheme and 

He started 
right by marrying early and finding an 


has mapped out his 


ideal and sympathetic helpmate who is 


not bored at night by hearing details 
of his business experiences of the day. 
home in the suburbs 
little family, 


member of 


He bought a 
where he is raising a 
where he is a 
the community, 
in civic 


resvected 
where he 
affairs, but 


has joined 
where he never 
makes himself offensively conspicuous. 

As soon as this agent started with 
a rate book he gave himself a quota, 
which each 


year has been increased. 


Liiving within his income he puts his 


avings into government securities. 
Never flashy, noisy or bragging, his 
ord is a covenant which he regards 

ed. Each day finds him tackling 
an allotted task, with the result that 
there is surprising little wastage. His 
success was assured because he never 
loses touch with his policyholders, but 


having their confidence they recom. 
mend him to others, so that in a period 
of a few years he has made a large 


rumber of friends. 


This young man does not expect to 
be a millionaire; nor to bag million 
dollar cases, but probably his work is 
as thoroughly and conscientiously done 
as that of any agent in the business. 
He hunts up clients when they begin 
their business careers, and meets their 
growing insurance needs. The keenest 
kind of pleasure is taken by him in 
their adyancements while on their part 
they find pleasure and satisfaction in 
dealing with him obtaining his 
advice. 

He feels it his duty to write a $1,000 
policy rather than to leave his prospects 
uncovered, and many of his small poli- 
cies have in a few years grown to much 
larger ones. It is gratifying, too, to 
note that this agent is writing close 
to $1,000,000 a year. His name is Frank 
W. Pennell; his general agent, L. A. 
Cerf; his company, the Mutual Benefit. 


and 





WHAT CONSTiTUTES COLLISION 
IN MARINE INSURANCE 

What constitutes a collision within 
the meaning of a marine insurance pol- 
icy is a question now being considered 
by the Appellate Division of the New 
York State Supreme Court in the case 
of the Carroll Towing Company against 
the Aetna and the Franklin Fire. Judg- 
ment was given in the trial court for 
the towing company and an appeal 
taken by the defendants on grounds 
that the word “collision” as customarily 
interpreted by marine underwriters 
means fortuitous contact between 
vessels or other navigable objects. 

In the case at hand the tug “John 
O. Carroll” lost part of the tail shaft, 
the propeller was carried away, a stern 


two 


plank split and some copper sheathing 
torn on February 2, 1920. The jury 
found that the tug collided with some 
floating or water-borne object and was 
entitled to under the terms 
cf the policies covering the perils of 


insurance 


harbors, but excepting injury, derange- 
ment or breakage of machinery unless 
caused by stress of weather, stranding, 
collision or burning. 

The appellant argued before the Ap- 
pellate Division that there was no com- 
petent evidence that the propeller of 
the tug struck a water-borne object, 
and that the court erred in submitting 
this question to the jury. 
there 


Moreover 
within 
cepted meaning of that word. 


was no the ac- 
The two 
policies of insurance required the giv- 
ing of loss as a condition 
liability on the part of 
the underwriters. The contention is 
that the plaintiff neither pleaded nor 
proved the giving of the proofs of loss 
called for by the policies and accord- 
ingly an essential element of its case 
was lacking. D. Roger Englar and 
George S. Brengle represent the in- 
surers; William J. Martin and George 
V. A. McCloskey, the towing company. 


collision 


e 


proof of 
precedent to 


SURETY COMPANY JOINS BUREAU 

The Southern Surety Company has 
become a member of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. The Southern Surety Company 
has its home office In Des Moines, Iowa, 
end the total membership of the Bureau 
is now twenty-two companies. 








HENRY L. ROSENFELD RESIGNS 

Henry L. Rosenfeld has resigned as 
United States manager of the Consoli- 
dated Assurance and the Western Alli- 
ance, in order to carry out plans of his 
own which will be announced later. 


| THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


| 

















W. E. MALLALIEU AND CHIEF KENLON 


department along technical and scientific lines. 
country’s best fire fighter and is on the job day and night. 





W. E. Mallalieu, general man- 
ager of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and Chief 
Kenlon, of the New York Fire 
Department, were recently pho- 
tographed while leaving the City 
Hall after a call on Mayor 
Hylan where they had been dis- 
cussing the film of the National 
Board, “Danger That Never 
Sleeps.” Forty copies of this 
are scattered about the country 
and the film has been seen by 
a million people. They had also 
been discussing the careless use 
of cigarettes and matches and 
other features of fire prevention 
work. Chief Kenlon has been 
chief of the New York Fire 
Department for twelve years and 
he has been largely responsible 
for the splendid advance of the 
He is generally regarded as the 
He made his early 


reputation by being in charge of the marine division of the fire department, for 


which he was mainly responsible. 





J. Gardner Thompson, Canadian man- 
ager of the Liverpool & London & Globe 
Ins. Co., Ltd., announces that T. R. Nel- 
son, manager of the Credit Foncier Fran- 
co-Canadien, has been appointed to the 
Montreal Directorate. The other mem- 
bers of the board of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe, which has operated 
in Canada for over seventy years, in- 
clude Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor, 
Sir Alexandre Lacoste, Wm. Molson 
Macpherson and James Carruthers. Mr. 
Nelson also becomes a director of the 
Liverpool-Manitoba Assurance Company 
and the Globe Indemnity Company of 
Canada. 

** * 

C. H. Rosenbaum, Des Moines agency 
manager for the Bankers Life Com- 
pany of that city, has a son, Benjamin 
Rosenbaum, at liarvard University who 
is getting recognition because a group 
of poems, “Poems of Youth,” appears 
in a recently published anthology called 
“Poets of the Future.” 

* a co 

Dr. George E. Tucker, medical direc- 
tor of the Aetna Life, told a newspaver 
reporter. in Hartford this week that 
there is no relation between influenza 
and bad weather, but-he confessed that 
just what caused influenza was some- 
thing he couldn’t answer. Neverthe- 
less, people who want to avoid the Flu 
will keep on going to Palm Beach, if 
they can afford it. 

* * 

H. A. Smith, president of the National 
of Hartford, has been elected a director 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, succeeding Charles H. Reming: 
ton, vice-president of the Aetna Li‘e, 
who recently resigned. This election 
will cause widespread satisfaction 
throughout the stock insurance 
world. 


fire 





GOES WITH NATIONAL BOARD 


Ralph L. Richmond Is Well-Known Pub- 
licity Expert and House 
Organ Editor 


Ralph L., Richmond, well-known pub- 
licity man and house organ editor, is to 
join the public relations division of the 
National Board. After attending the 
Columbia University School of Journal- 
ism he became assistant publicity man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany, this city, and was advanced to 
publicity manager and editor of the 
company’s house organ. Following four- 
teen months’ service in the Navy during 
the war, he became advertising man- 
ager and house organ editor for the 
Metropolitan 5-50 Cents Stores, Inc., 
Buffalo. This organ has a circulation 
of 25,000 copies. From there he joined 
the Glass Container Association of 
America to establish and edit a journal 
to circulate among the country’s pack- 
ers in glass, a forty-page magazine. 





William E. Underwood, who recently 
resigned as editor of the ‘American 
Agency Bulletin,” is receiving the sym- 
pathy of friends because of the serious 
illness of two of his children. 


* * #* 


P. A. Cosgrove, who goes to the Im- 
porters & Exporters as secretary ex- 
pects to take over his new duties on 
March 1. It is the general belief on 
the Street that Mr. Cosgrove will make 
a very valuable acquisition for the Im- 
porters & Exporters as he is an un- 
derwriter of more than ordinary ability 
and made a_ splendid reputation in 
both the field and in executive work. 
He is a graduate of an office that has 


P. A. COSGROVE 


turned out some splendid underwriters, 
including Wilfred Kurth, vice-president 
of the Home-—-the Scottish Union & 
National. His experience has included 
that of map clerk, examiner, special 
agent and agency superintendent. He 
has been assistant United States man- 
ager of Fred S. James & Co. companies 
since last year, in charge of the Eastern 
business. 
* * i 
Edward R. Hardy, the 13-year-old son 
of E. R. Hardy, of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, the boy who is 
the boy prodigy at Columbia University, 
will not enter the insurance business 
“when he grows up.” He is going to 
be a missionary. 
* * 
President F. H. Hawley, of the Ohio 
‘armers, was a New York visitor this 
week. 
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Automobile Co. Has 
Two New Officers 


PARKER AND STONE PROMOTED 





Former Began in Local Agency; Lat- 
ter’s Start Was With Middle 
Department 





Two assistant secretaries were added 
to the board of officers of the Automo- 
bile Insurance Company of Hartford, 
an affiliated Aetna Life organization, 
at the annual meeting of the directors 








ROBERT R. STONE 


held February 2, 1922. Harry J. Parker 
and Robert R. Stone, both long connect- 
ed with the company, were elected to 
the offices. The balance of the board 
was re-elected, the complete list being: 


Morgan G. Bulkeley, president; Mor- 
gan B. Brainard, vice-president; C. H. 
Remington, vice-president and_ treas- 
urer; M. G. Bulkeley, Jr., assistant 
treasurer; W. E. A. Bulkeley, auditor; 
J. C. Barden, secretary; W. Ellwood 
Jones, secretary; Harry J. Parker, as- 
sistant secretary; Robert R. Stone, as- 
sistant secretary; John S. Turn, secre- 
tary New York Branch; C. R. Ebert, 
secretary marine department; George 
R, Fulton, assistant secretary; William 
L. Mooney, agency secretary. 


Harry J. Parker, elected assistant 
secretary February 2, is a native of 
Hartford and entered the insurance 
business as an employe of the agency 
conducted by his uncle, Charles E. Par- 
ker. In 1916, when the fire department 
of the Automobile Insurance Company 
was organized, he joined the Aetna Life 
forces. For the past three years he 
has been manager of the loss depart- 
ment of the fire division. 

Mr. Stone has been with the company 
since 1917. After graduating from Syra- 
cuse University, in 1905, he went with 
the Middle States Inspection Bureau of 
New York, where he remained for a 
little over two years. Then he joined 











HARRY J. PARKER 


the staff of the Middle Department, the 
rating organization of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Stone then came to Hartford and 
was with the Hartford Fire in the 
sprinklered risk department. Later he 
went to Chicago as superintendent of 
the western sprinkler risk department 
for the Phoenix Assurance Company of 
London. In 1917 he joined the Automo- 
bile Insurance Company as_ special 
agent for the state of New York and 
was called to the home office in 1919, 
being appointed superintendent of the 
service and brokerage department. Mr. 
Stone has been in charge of the foreign 
business of the company and has made 
several trips to Cuba and the Central 
American States. 
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MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 








UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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CO-OPERATIVE ADS 





Trade Associations Can Print Them, 
Says Attorney General, But 
Not Trade Labels 





Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, has written a letter to Attorney 
yeneral Daugherty asking him for his 
opinion as to whether trade associa- 
tions can advertise and other questions, 
including some about insurance. The 
Attorney General answered in part: 

“There is no apparent objection to 
a standard system of cost accounting, 
but I think associations should be 
warned to guard against uniform cost 
as to any item of expense. 

“T can see no objection to co-operative 
advertising designed to extend the mar- 
kets of the particular article produced 
or handled by the members of an asso- 


ciation, but when the several producers 
or dealers use uniiorm trade labels, 
designs and trademarks it seems to me 
the inevitable result would be a uni- 
formity of price. ‘Where two. com- 
peting’ articles are advertised in pre- 
cisely the same way and bear exactly 
the same label or trademark, it cer- 
tainly would be difficult for one to be 
sold at a higher price than the other, 
although its quality may be superior.” 





EDWARD MEINEL DEAD 

Edward Meinel, of Meinel & Wemple, 
a prominent reinsurance man and one 
of considerable personal popularity, 
died this week. Since his fifteenth year 
he had been in the fire business, start- 
ing in Chicago. Later he served the 
Northern, Home, Manchester and Con- 
tinental, American Eagle and Eagle 
Fire. For a time he was a member of 
Fred S. James & Co., and in 1913 he 
became president of Meinel & Wemple, 
Inc., reinsurance. 














COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Built on its REPUTATION of SER- 
VICE to its LOCAL AGENTS : 


The sign of the COLUMBIAN NA- 
TIONAL backed by its integrity is the 
sign of good insurance 

T. A. LAWLER, General Manager 
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OF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 























ONE LIBERTY STREET, 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., ef Eng. 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 





LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corporation 


Telephones: John 0063-0064-0065 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co, 
London & Scottish Assu. Corp. 
(Casualty) Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyp—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6872 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Mutual-Socialism 
Link is Resented 


REBUKE SENT GEORGE D. WEBB 


Prominent Agent Accused of Fallacious 
Reasoning By Business Man in 
Correspondence 











George D. Webb, of Conkling, Price 
& Webb, Chicago, one of the leading 
agents in America and one of the most 
influential has received from President 
Charles Piez, of the Link-Belt Company, 
a sharp letter rebuking him for trying 
to link with socialism the act of in- 
suring with a mutual or reciprocal or 
exchange. This is a point which has 
been emphasized by Edson 8. Lott .and 
some others, and which has caused con- 
siderable cifference of opinion in the 
business itself. The letter of Mr. Piez 
is printed herewith so that insurance 
men can see the reaction which this 
argument had in one quarter: 

Link Belt Company, 
Chicago, Ill., August 4, 1921. 
Messrs. Conkling, Price and Webb, 
175 West, Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Llinois. 
Gentlemen: 

As a specimen of fallacious reason- 
ing and unwise presentation, Mr. 
Webb’s letter of July 19 is a model, In 
a long and active business career, I 
recall no piece of advertising issued by 
a reputable concern that equals it in 
crass ignorance. 

Mr. Webh’s purpose, of course, is to 
show the superiority of stock Casualty 
Insurance Companies, particularly 
those of British ownership, over Mu- 
tual Insurance companies and _ inter- 
exchanges. Had he _ con- 
fined himself to the question in which 


every policyholder is deeply interested, 
viz., financial stability, cost of insur- 
ance, and service, I should not have 
raised an issue. 

But when he tries to scare employ- 
ers, men at the heads of our industries, 
by such statements as—— 

“Insurers in mutual insurance. com- 
panies, or inter-insurance exchanges, 
seldom pause to consider the close re- 
lationship between mutualization and 
socialism” 

“Mutualization is the twin brother 
of Socialism,’”——— 
and 

“When the Socialists have all they 
want, everything will be mutualized 
including your business.” 

I feel called upon to announce to 
Mr. Webb that he is impugning the 
intelligence and common sense of the 
American employer. 

Even if Mr. Webb does not, the em- 
ployer knows that working together for 
a common purpose is quite different 
from collective ownership and manage- 
ment of the means of producing and 
distributing wealth, that co-operation 
and socialism are not synonyms. 

The employer knows that the major- 
ity of the life insurance companies 
of the United States operate on the 
mutual plan, and have done so for many 
decades, that Mutual Fire Insurance 
companies have covered the fire risk of 
factories very economically and highly 
satisfactorily for a generation, and that 
in spite of these facts, employers do 
not yet figure prominently or numer- 
ously in the Socialist party. 

Mr. Webb’s statement is drivel—the 
cheap clap-trap of the uninformed. 

Mutual insurance companies and in- 
ter-insurance exchanges have success- 
fully invaded the Industrial Casualty 
field, because the high cost of carrying 
insurance with the so-called old line 
companies made it possible. 

* * * * 
I have no desire to further expand 











Incorporated 1849 


Metropolitan Fire Agent 
C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 


Service Department 


I Liberty Street 











SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New York Offices 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


General Marine Managers 
Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc. 
63-65 Beaver Street 


Metropolitan Auto Agent 
Leslie D. Forman 
75 Maiden Lane 




















this letter much as Mr. Webb’s other 
insinuations tempt me to do so. But 
I should like to suggest that no good 
ever results from such a letter as yours 
of July 19. 


It shows, besides its sublime ignor- 
ance of social terms, a maliciousness 
and disregard of business decency and 
fairness, which reflect seriously on the 
character of your firm. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES PIEZ, 
President. 





ROYAL’S FOREIGN DEP’T 


The Royal is now prepared to issue 
here insurance against fire losses on 
property situated outside of the United 
States. F. J. Williams, foreign inspec- 
tor of the company, is in New York 
in charge of the service. 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. B. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y. 
John A, Snyder. Secretary 


MECHANICS 


ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capical ..........8 600,000 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund....., 1,465,929 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ...... 


Net Surplus ...... 


159,857 
564,541 
Total ............$2,789,828 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,54] 








D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N, J, 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ..........$1,250,000 


Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 5,191,079 


other 
ooces 2,205,867 


.. 2,086,742 


Reserve all 
liabilities 

Net Surplus .... 

Total .cccciccnvcccdelenes 


Policyholders Surplus, $3,336,742 











H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


THE 
Girard F.& M. 
INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement February 16, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$1,000,000 


*Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 2,295,788 


*Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 


Net Surplus ...... 


260,940 
449,841 





Total ............$4,006,570 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,449,841 
*As of December 31, 192. 














Loyal to friends and loyal agents 
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Dinner of Auto Theft 
Conference Men 


NEW PLANS TO CATCH THIEVES 








Criticism of Car Owners for Not Lock- 
ing Cars and for General 
Carelessness 





A dinner and meeting of the field 
men and members of the theft com- 
mittees of the Eastern and New Eng- 
land Conferences of Automobile Under- 
writers was held in Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Tuesday evening, January 31st. Plans 
were discussed which the conference 
management hopes will reduce thefts 
to a minimum. 

The Eastern Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Conference maintains an especial- 
ly trained corps of detectives, the mem- 
bers of which spend their time travel- 
ing about the country from Maine to 
Virginia and west to Ohio hunting for 
missing cars, looking over machines of- 
fered for sale in garages, examining re- 
built machines, and taking every pos- 
sible precaution to locate any car of 
a type which has been reported miss- 
ing. The bureau co-operates with the 
police departments, state police, motor 
vehicle authorities, the Department of 
Justice, and the prohibition enforce- 
ment authorities. The bureau keeps 
tab on raids carried on by each of these 
branches of authority. 

The determination to check theft has 
led to close investigation of all per- 
sons alleged to have had their cars 
stolen in order to collect the amount 
of the insurance. The conference main- 
tains the most complete index of stolen 
cars in the country, sometimes as many 
as thirty-five different reference cards 
on the same machine being included. 
The service rendered by this organi- 
zation has been instrumental in clean- 
ing up many organized bands of thieves, 
and of parties known to be receiving 
stolen cars during the last year. 

Although the number of stolen cars 
is increasing each year it must be re- 
membered that each year there has been 
approximately a 40% increase in the 
number of cars driven, and the thefts 
may be laid largely to the carelessness 
of owners in leaving their cars unguard- 
ed, sometimes with the motors running 
and unlocked. This is done especially 
in cold weather. Very few cars are 
equipped with adequate locks and often 
the locks are not used even when a 
car is equipped. If it were not for 
the activity of the bureau in constantly 
checking stolen cars, and for the ex- 
cellent record it has maintained in re- 
covering stolen cars and apprehending 
prisoners the situation would be much 


worse. 
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Analyzing Five 
Year Experience In 
Leakage Business 


DISCUSS CLASSIFICATION 





Twenty-Eight States Under Supervi- 
sion By Eastern Conference; 1,200,- 
000 Cards Printed in 1921 





At the meeting last week of the 
Sprinkler Leakage Conference one mat- 
ter brought up was the effort made 
during the year to determine the cor- 
rectness of the conference rates by 
securing from the companies statements 
of their premiums and losses for a five- 
year period. A system of classification 
is under consideration so that all ex- 
periences can be analyzed and such 
adjustments in the rating schedules 
made as are shown to be necessary. 

In his annual report Chairman Brink 
of the conference said in part: 

“This annual meeting marks the com- 
pletion of a decade in the history of 
this conference which was organized 
ten years ago this month. In that ten 
years sprinkler leakage insurance has 
changed from a small business con- 
ducted by a few companies to a large 
side line participated in by nearly all 
fire companies and three casualty com- 
panies. The volume of yearly business 
has more than trebled during that 
period. 

“The conference has grown during 
the past year in membership from 64 
to 76, the membership now consisting 
of 73 fire insurance companies and 3 
casualty companies. 

“The supervision of the conference 
has been extended to the states of New 
Hampshire, Arizona, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, making twenty-eight states and 
the District of Columbia over which it 
has supervision. The Western Sprink- 
ler Leakage Conference is closely allied 
with the Eastern Conference and has 
jurisdiction over eighteen other states. 

“The chairman and members of all 
committees have given generously of 
their time and thought and have worked 
faithfully in disposing of the many mat- 
ters referred to them. 

“During the pdst year the form adopt- 
ed by the conference for no common 
interest risks was made mandatory and 
is now in general use. A revision of 
the damageability classification list was 
made by a joint meeting of committees 
from the Eastern and Western confer- 
ences. 

“The manager of the conference has 
now under him a force of twelve raters 
and clerks, and during the past year 
promulgated 9,620 rate estimates, which 
required the printing of 1,200,000 cards. 

“The co-operation and loyalty of all 
members is one of the most gratifying 
features of our conference. Everybody 
is apparently trying to observe the 
rates and rules and the few irregulari- 
ties that have been reported or com- 
plained of are so rare as to be excep- 
tions to prove the rule of faithfulness 
The stamping office has checked 38,992 
dailies.” 





F. P. ABBOTT SELLS OUT 

Fred P. Abbott, of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, one of the most active fighters 
against mutual encroachment, will re- 
tire from the firm of William N. Stark 
& Company on March ist. He is chair- 
man of the casualty and surety com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, and a director of 
the Casualty Information Clearing 
House. Mr. Abbott has made no an- 
nouncement as to his plans for the 
future. 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OLD 

On Saturday, Feb. 4, “The National 
Underwriter” celebrated its twenty- 
fifth birthday. The first issue of the 
Paper appeared Feb. 4, 1897, as “The 
Ohio Underwriter.” During the year the 
paper will issue a special anniversary 
Qumber., 
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TESTING OUR METTLE 


1921 brought a real test to our fire insur- 
ance institutions. Heavy losses and expen- 
ses, coupled with a reduced premium income, 
caused a_ considerable strain in some 
quarters. 


Under such circumstances the depend- 
ability of our strong companies proved to 
be the foundation that upheld the security 
of the business of fire insurance. 


The Home of New Yerk, ‘as America’s 
Largest and Strongest Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, was privileged to play an important 
part in this work of protecting American 
commerce and industry. 
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NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET 








Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination 
Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Flood, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and 
Commissions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, 
Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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Jersey Appointments 
Of National Liberty 


F. C. WIELAND STATE AGENT 








F. W. Kroeger and Charles Gebhardt 
Are Co-Managers of Newark 
Branch Office 





Announcement is made by the Na- 
tional Liberty of the appointment. of 
F. C. Wieland as state agent for New 
Jersey, and of Charles Gebhardt and 
Frederick W. Kroeger, as co-managers 
of the Newark branch office, effective 
March 1. Mr. Wieland has been con- 
nected with the National Liberty for 
over thirty years. In his new position 
he will be relieved of the details in 
connection with the company’s Newark 
branch and will give his complete and 
undivided attention to the field. His 
ability as an underwriter and adjuster 
is widely known. 

Mr. Gebhardt comes to the National 
Liberty from the Liverpool & London & 
Globe. Prior to his association with 
that company he was special agent of 
New Jersey for the New Jersey Fire. 
Mr. Kroeger was local manager of the 
Newark Fire for eight years, and local 
manager and assistant secretary of the 
New Jersey Fire. He recently again 
associated himself with the Newark 
Fire and comes to the National Liberty 
from their local department. 





GEORGE B. CRAWFORD DIES 





Veteran Westchester Executive Was 
President of Company for Forty 
Years; Born in 1841 





George B. Crawford, formerly presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Westchester Fire, died 
at his residence on Stevens avenue, 
Mount Vernon, last Saturday, in’ his 
eighty-first year. Funeral services were 
held, at his home, at 4 o’clock, Wednes- 
day afternoon. Mr. Crawford is sur- 
vived by his widow, Lucretia G. Craw- 
ford, a son, George Beaumont Craw- 
ford, who is assistant secretary of the 
Westchester and a grandson, Morrell 
T. Crawford. Mr. Crawford was born 
in White Plains, N. Y., on June 21, 
1841. After leaving school, he entered 
his father’s insurance agency at White 
Plains, and eventually became a part- 
ner. In 1864 he was elected secretary 
of the Westchester, serving in that 
position until 1879, when he was elected 
president of the company, an office he 
held for forty years. He resigned from 
active service in 1919 and was elected 
chairman of the board. 





BEATING THE MUTUALS 
If the stock company agents will em- 
phasize the service which is rendered 
by their companies the mutuals will lose 
many a policyholder, for the mutuals 








haven’t developed their service far 
enough to compete with that of the 
stock companies. That is the message 
which T. L. Roger, of Little Falls, 
brought to the “lid-Year Convention of 
the New York State Association of In- 
surance Agents. He pointed out that 
if the agents keep after those prospects 


who have compensation risks in the 
mutuals, and thereby make the mutuals 
try to produce the service which they 
promised, it won’t take the prospects 
very long to discover that the mutuals 
can not produce service to compete with 
that of the stock companies. 





$295,000 INSURANCE ON SCHOOLS 

The Pittston, Pa., School Board, has 
awarded $295,000 of insurance on the 
various school buildings and property 
in that city as the policies all expired 
on February 1. The total valuation 
of the school buildings, as given by 
the summary presented to the board, 
aggregated $600,000, with an additional 
$40,000 for equipment. This is insured 
up to 80 per cent of its value. The 
policies of the major portion of this 
amount, will not expire until February 
1, 1923. The $295,000 insurance was 
divided up between 23 agents. 
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U. S. Chamber Lines Up 
Against Dowling Bill 


IT SEES PERIL TO BUSINESS 


Acts After Conference With Represen- 
tatives of Insurance Federation; 
Warns of State Monopoly 


Although the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has heretofore 
dealt only with problems of national 
import it has been so convinced that 
the Dowling bill in the New York 
Senate which would create a_ state 
monopoly in compensation insurance is 
such an attack upon private business, 
that it has called attention to this 
dangerous measure in a letter which 
goes out to 251 chambers of commerce 
and similar orgenizations in this state. 
The Chamber is whole-heartedly and 
unanimously against the principle of 
compulsory monopolistic insurance. The 
action, of the Chamber followed a con- 
ference with A. Clarence Hegeman, na- 
tional councillor of the Insurance Fed- 
eration and Edward L. Haskell. A 
hearing on the Dowling bill will be 
held in Albany. 


The Chamber had already taken a 
similar stand in reference to the Fitz- 
gerald bill creating a District of Colum- 
bia Fund. In its letter the Chamber 
says in part: 


Insurance is everywhere acknowledged to be 
a form of private enterprise, ranking equally 
with other types of business as an essential part 
of the economic structure of the business world. 
It is in recognition of this fact that the Insur 
ance Department of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has been organized as one 
of the eight representative departments through 
which the Chamber regularly functions. 

In voicing opposition to the provisions of the 
pending bill the Chamber is in no way attempt 
ing to express opposition to the principle of 
workmen’s compensation insurance, t 1s against 
the form which the bill takes—the provision of 
compulsory monopolistic insurance, leaving to the 
employer no option in the selection of an insur 
ance carrier—that we desire to protest. Aside 
from the appropriations of entrusting the admin 
istration of a local law to a body created to 
look after the interests of employees of the entire 
federal government—a question which we do not 
discuss at this time—l invite your attention to 
the results which necessarily proceed from the 
vesting in such Commission of full power and 
authority over the administration of the law and 
the disbursing of compensation. As the bill now 
stands, not only is the Commission empowered 
to determine the rate and amount of premium to 
be paid (Sect. 7), but it is also charged with 
the collection of premiums, the determination of 
the amount and the payment of compensation 
(Sect. 3), and, finally, it possesses full authority 
to review its own decisions, with right of appeal 
to the courts only on matters of law (Sects. 15 
and 16). In other words, the Commission under 
this bill would combine its normal administrative 
functions as an industrial Commission with the 
business of insurance, and, to a considerable 
degree, the power of judicial review. Such 
concentration of authority, we submit, is contrary 
to inherent principles both of good business and 
of good government. 

Government monopoly of the type prescribed 
by the pending measure can be justified only 
upon the affirmative demonstration that insur 
ance under private direction has failed to fulfill 
its function. Such a demonstration has not been 
forthcoming. 





BROOKLYN SERVICE AGENCY 

The Insurance Service Agency, 167 
East 31st street, Brooklyn, is develop- 
ing some new production ideas. Walter 
A. Anderson and Wesley A. Malm have 
been conducting a general brokerage 
business with this ideal for over a year 
and expect eventually to conduct a 
complete service bureau. 

Mr. Anderson was connected with 
the Best company for seven years, and 
prior to that was assistant treasurer 
of the Merchants & Shippers. He has 
been in the general brokerage business 
for three years. Mr. Malm began his 
insurance work with the agency in 
which he is a partner. The scope of 
the business written includes all lines 
of insurance. 





DENY GOODYEAR RUMOR 
Johnson & Higgins deny that they 
have placed a dollar’s worth of insur- 
ance on the stores or branch houses of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
anywhere in the United States. 


Candee Says Bonus 
Will Change Congress 


WRITES CHAIRMAN FORDNEY 


Says People Are Tired of Minority 
Dictation; Kingsley Also in 
Opposition 

Several prominent insurance men ap- 
pear in the daily press this week in 
opposition to the Bonus bill, among them 
Lyman Candee, vice-president of the 
Globe & Rutgers; and Darwin P. Kings- 
ley who in addition to being president 
of the New York Life, is president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of this state. 
Mr. Candee, who for years has been 
a close business associate of Senator 
J. S. Frelinghuysen, President Hard- 
ing’s most intimate friend, said in a 
letter to Chairman Fordney, of the Con- 
gressional committee: 

“It seems very funny to a great many 
people that their so-called ‘representa- 
tives’ are not conscientiously repre- 
senting them if they pass the Bonus 
hill, for the reason that a large ma- 
jority of the people are against any 
such proposition. The Republican 
Party was put back into power with 
the understanding that they would re- 
lieve the people of the burden of taxes 
under which everybody is now stagger- 
ing and which is preventing business 
from going ahead, and therefore is 
causing a great part of the unemploy- 
ment which is now existing. If the 
Bonus bill is passed, it means addi- 
tional taxes and it also means that 
business will go backward instead of 
forward and the number of unemployed 
will greatly increase. 

“A thought in the minds of the people 
is spreading rapidly, and that is to 
vote against every man who is up for 
re-election this Fall who votes for the 
Bonus bill. Therefore, where one vote 
is gained. at least ten will be lost, and 
with this dissatisfied feeling among the 
voters the next House of Representa- 
tives and the next Senate will be Demo- 
cratic. 

“Within a short time after any bonus 
money is paid it will have passed into 
the hands of other people with very 
little benefit to the recipient, but the 
burden on the whole people will re- 
main for years to come. 

“During the Revolution and_ there- 
after a great many adverse comments 
were toward the English for hiring 
soldiers to fight against this country in 
its struggle for freedom, and these 
soldiers were commonly called ‘Hes- 
sians.’ If this Government undertakes 
to pay any man for being patriotic and 
American, and for fighting for what 
was considered the ‘freedom of the 
world,’ then you are insulting these 
American soldiers by putting them in 
the same class as the ‘Hessians.’ 

“If the Bonus bill is passed and 
President Harding does not veto it, it 
means a complete reversal in this com- 
ing Fall election and in the next Presi- 
dential election, because the people are 
getting very tired of a small minority 
dictating what the overwhelming ma- 
jority do not want.” 


TO ENFORCE RULES 
Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange Says 
Fines for Overdue Violations 
Must Be Paid 


The Suburban Fire Insurance Ex- 
change has sustained the deviation 
committee in its imposition of fines for 
overdue violations, and has clearly indi- 
cated its feelings that violations should 
be followed up until cured by correction 
or cancellation. The committee serves 
notice that it will continue to impose 
and require the payment of a flat fine 
of $10 upon violations standing uncor- 
rected longer than ninety days. These 
fines will be for failure to correct or 
cancel, and not upon the merits of vio- 
lations, it being the conviction of the 
committee that all questions involving 
the nature of violations, or time or 
method of their correction, or cancella- 
tion of the policies, can and should be 
disposed of sooner than three months 
after violations are imposed, and that 
action upon or discussion of those 
points should not be withheld until the 
penalty period has been reached. 

From and after February 1, 1922, how- 
ever, the committee will discontinue 
the automatic imposition of one-dollar-a- 
day fines, and will impose them only 
when, in the opinion of the committee, 
special cases call for additional pen- 
alties. 





STEELE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
Fred E. Steele has been elected 
assistant secretary of the Springfield 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company. 
Mr. Steele began his insurance career 
as a clerk in Springfield with Judd & 
Parsons. He joined the Springfield 
Fire & Marine in July, 1902. Prior to 
his appointment as general agent in 
March, 1919, he was head examiner 
for Kentucky and Tennessee. 


JERSEY AGENTS MEET 





Banquet Speakers Include Thomas H. 
Anderson, John B. Morton and 
James L. Case 


Among those making talks yesterday 
at the annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Underwriters (local 
agents’ association), were Frederick 
Hoadley, secretary of the American of 
Newark; George Muldaur, Underwriters 
Laboratories; and W. N. Bament, gen- 
eral adjuster of the Home. 

At the banquet in the evening James 
L. Case, president of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents; John 
B. Morton, president of the National , 
Board of Fire Underwriters; and 
Thomas H. Anderson, United States at- 
torney of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, spoke. Fifteen company offi- 
cials were present at the banquet. 
Arthur W. Hicks, of Summit, is presi- 
dent of the association. 





AETNA PROMOTIONS 

The “Aetna-izer” reports a number 
of promotions. Clinton M. Pomeroy, 
acting assistant superintendent of the 
brokerage and agency department at 
Fhiladeiphia, has been promoted to the 
superintendency of the accident and 
health department there. M. T. Slade 
has been advanced to the position of 
assistant manager of the Philadelphia 
office. He has been superintendent of 
the brokerage and agency department, 
and Charles W. Stockwell, acting spe- 
cial agent, has been advanced to this 
post. ; 

oLthony L. Hoen, formerly with the 
Maryland Casualty, has become super- 
intendent of the bond department of 
the Augustus H. Knoll general agency 
at Buffalo. C. E. Adams, formerly con- 
nected with the home office of the 
company, is now a special agent at 
Albany. 


“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


WM. 'B. CEARK, President 


102 Years of Service 
Losses Paid over $195,000,000 
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JACKIE COOGAN INTRODUCED TO INSURANCE MEN 


W. A. Blodgett, member of Fred S. James & Co., United States managers 
of the Eagle, Star & British Dominions, the Urbaine and the Generale, who re- 
cently returned from the Pacific Coast, paid a visit to the United Studios in 
Hollywood, the movie city, while out there. With him were Sam Behrendt, of 
the Behrendt-Levy Co., agents of the Eagle, Star & British Dominions; Ed. Fox, 
Pacific Coast manager of the Fred S. James & Co.; and W. P. James, special 
agent of the James fleet in California. 

While at the United Mr. Behrendt introduced the insurance men to Jackie 
Coogan, the diminutive star, who is a man of the world, although a child in 


years. Messrs. Blodgett and James posed with Jackie for a picture. According 
to Sam Behrendt, after the “shot” was taken, “They had a long and serious dis- 
cussion regarding insurance.” That, however, may be taken as one of Sam’s 
artistic touches. He not only knows. a good story when he sees it, but believes 
in putting on all the necessary trimmings and polish to make the ‘reader sit up 
and take notice. He has more imagination than half the men writing for the 














WHITNEY JAMES JACKIE COOGAN W. A. BLODGERTT 

rov:es. It is true, however, that Jackie could start an insurance company with 

his annual salary, which about equals that of four presidents of fire insurance 

companies combined. But, it must be remembered, that there are several 

ao insurance company presidents of various kinds, but only one Jackie 
oogan. 








Surplus 


Line Capacity 


OCAL AGENTS can find ample 

capacity and attentive service for 
handling their Excess Lines in our 
Surplus Line Department. 
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Hartford Fire To : 
Double Its Capi.al 


IT WILL BE $8,000,000 IN ALL 


Stockholders to Hold Special Meeting 
March 8; 40,000 New Shares at 
$100 Par 


A meeting of stockholders of the 
Hartford Fire wi!l be he!d March 8 to 
vote on recommendations that the cap- 
ital stock of the company be increased 
from $4,000,000 to $8,000,000. The reso- 
lution provides for the issuance of 
40,000 new shares of stock at $100 par, 
the rights to subscribe to be given to 
stockholders of record March 8. Presi- 
dent Bis<ell in a statement says: 


President Bissell’s Message 


“The directors after very careful consideration 
have arrived at the conclusion that in view 
of the very large business being transacted by 
the company and in order to enable the officers 
to better carry out plans for the company’s fu 
ture development a substantial increase in the 
capitalization of the company should be made. 
The increase recommended by the directors in 
the enclosed notice will bring the capitalization 
of the company up to an amount comparable 
with that of other leading fire insurance com 
panies. 

“If the proposed increase is authorized it is 
the expectation of the directors that all earnings 
will warrant the payment of dividends at the 
rate of twenty per cent. per annum commencing 
January 1, 1923, on the capital stock of the 
company then outstanding. 

“In case the stockholders authorize the in 
crease suggested it is the purpose of the directors 
to allow interest at the rate of six per cent. on 
all payments made whether for one or more 
installments, as follows: 

“From April 15 to October 1, 1923, on all 
payments made on or before April 15, "i922 

“From June 15 to October 1, 1922, on all 
payments made between April 15, 1922, and June 
15, 1922; 

“From August 15 to October 1, 1922, on all 
payments made between June 15, 1922, and 
August 15, 1922; 

“No interest will be paid on the fourth in- 
stallment until the same is paid on or before 
August 15, 1922 


“It will be noted that the new stock con- 


templated in the suggested resolution would par- 


ticipate in the quarterly dividend to be declared 
January 1, 1923.” 

The following is the notice of the coming 
special mecting: 

‘Notice is hereby given that a special meeting 
of the stockholders of the Hartford Fire Insur 
ance Company, will be held at the office of the 
company, No. 690 Asylum Avenue, Hartford, on 
Weauncsday, the eighth day of March, 1922, at 
2:30 o’clock p. m., to take action upon the fol 
lowing resolutions, the adoption of which is ree 
ommended by the directors 

Resolved, that the directors be authorized to 
increase the capital stock of the company from 
four million dollars to ecizht million dollars, by 
the issue of forty thousand additional shases of 
the par value of oae hundred dollars each, the 
right to subscribe thereof at one hundred dollars 
per share to be offered to the stockhelders of 
record at close of business, March 8, 1922, in 
the proportion ef one share of new stock to one 
share of stock held by them respectively; such 
right to be exercised on or before April 15, 
1922, and the subscription thereof to be payable 
in cash in fou equal installments: twenty-five 
dollars per share on or before April 15, 1922; 
twenty-five dollars per share on or before June 
15, 1922; twenty-five dollars per share on or 
before August 15, 1922; twenty-five dollars per 
share on or before October 2, 1922; said new 
shares to be issued after full payment thereof as 
of October 2, 1922, and to be entitled to par 
ticipate in any dividend thereafter declared; pro 
vided, that the directors shall have power to 
dispose of shares not so subscribed and paid for, 
in such manner as they may determine to be for 
the best interests of the company and at not 
less than one hundred dollars per share. 

“Resolved, that the directors be authorized to 
allow interest on payments made for the new 
stock authorized by the foregoing resolution at 
such rate wand in such manner as they may deem 
advi "A. ible. 

“As the vote of two-thirds of the entire capital 
an is required to authorize the proposed in 
crease of capital, the stockholders who cannot be 
present at the meeting are requested to promptly 
sign and return the proxy sent each holder. 


Hare on Trip to Coast 
William Hare, United States manager 
of the State Assurance Company, is 
visiting the various agencies of the 
State Assurance throughout the coun- 
try. He will go to the Pacific Coast 
before returning to the New York office 
and may establish several new agencies. 
Mr. Hare plans to build up a larger 
volume of business, and now that the 
State Assurance is receiving the un 
divided attention of its United States 
manager, it is safe to assume that 1922 

will be a big year for the State. 
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Taken By State To 
Avoid Big Assessments 


CO-OPERATIVE 


Tompkins County Mutual Faced $3,400 
Claim With $4.57 Assets; and 
$116 Liabilities 


FIRE QUITS 





Justice Theodore R. Tuthill, sitting 
at special term of Supreme Court in 
Binghamton, granted an order directing 
Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., State Super- 
intendent of Insurance, to take posses- 
sion of the property and liquidate the 
business of the Danby Co-operative Fire 
Insurance Company, a co-operative fire 
insurance company doing business in 
Tompkins County, with office at Danby, 
and having insurance in force amount- 
ing to $220,000 on farm dwellings, 
schools and churches. 

The court order was made on the 
application of Charles D. Newton, at- 
torney general. The company requested 
Superintendent Stoddard to take pos- 
session of its affairs. William O. Smiley, 
president of the company, and Arthur 
W. Beardsley, secretary, both of Danby, 
went to Binghamton and joined in the 
application of the attorney general. 
Messrs. Smiley and Beardsley told the 
court that they requested the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance to take possession 
when the annual report of the company 
was filed on December 31, 1921, when 
the assets of the company were $4.57 
and the liabilities were $116.38. 

After the company made application 
for liquidation before an order of the 
court could be obtained a fire loss oc- 
curred on which a claim is made for 
$3,400. This loss will be adjusted by 
Clarence C. Fowler, chief liquidator of 
the New York State Department of In- 
surance, who appeared before the court 
on behalf of the attorney general and 
Superintendent Stoddard, and told Jus- 
tice Tuthill that the Superintendent of 


Insurance was ready to aid and protect 
the policyholders, members and credi- 
tors by quick action. 

Will Avoid Heavy Assessments 

He said that if the company was 
placed in liquidation immediately be- 
fore other losses occurred, the members 
would be relieved of heavy assessments. 
Justice Tuthill promptly granted the or- 
der and Mr. Fowler left immediately 
with President Smiley and Secretary 
Beardsley for Danby, where he will as- 
sume charge of the affairs of the com- 
pany immediately. Mr. Fowler issued 
the following statement: 

“The important thing for the public 
tc know is that the Danby Co-operative 
Fire Insurance Company has been dis- 
solved and is no longer in business; 
that the court order which has just been 
granted by Justice Tuthill provides that 
all policies of the company shall cease 
and expire at 12 o’clock, noon, on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1922, and that the policyholders 
will not be insured after that time. 
Superintendent Stoddard will make an 
assessment upon the members and col- 
lect sufficient funds to pay all losses 
which occur before 12 o’clock, noon, of 
February 1, 1922, but the safe thing for 
all policyholders to do is to get new in- 
surance at once.” 





TO CONFER WITH STODDARD 

Considerable pleasure is expressed by 
local agents of New York State be- 
cause Colonel Stoddard, superintendent 
of insurance, has invited the agency 
qualification committee of the New 
York State Association of Insurance 
Agents to meet him for a conference on 
the subject. 





CREHORE GETS CITIZENS 

Austen B. Crehore has obtained the 
automobile insurance agency of the 
Citizens Insurance Company, of Mis- 
souri, having resigned the same depart- 
ment of the Century Insurance Com- 
pany and the Guaranty Fire Assurance 
Corp. 
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problem. In addition to this, the com- 
pany has for sometime maintained an 
excellent hotel which accommodates 
some twenty-five persons. The table, 
is all that could be desired. 

Hotel for Women, $7.50 Per Week 

There was completed and occupied 
the week before my visit a _ well-ap- 
pointed and very attractive building for 
the accommodation of women clerks 
who have no family connections. There 
are a number of single and double 
rooms, the appointments of which equal 
those afforded by the average first 


class hotel. In each room there is 
running hot and cold water, the double 
rooms having twin beds and separate 
ward-robes for the two occupants. The 
building is amply supplied with bath- 
rooms. It is in charge of a House 
Mother of mature years and an assist- 
ant. The unattached women clerks are 
maintained, both as to meals at the 
hotel and accommodations in the so- 
called dormitory, at a cost to them of 
$7.50 per week. I know of no place 
where accommodations and food in any 
way approaching that furnished here, 
can be had for any such money. In 
appearance and evident education and 
refinement, the employes are above the 
average. They are apparently happy 
and contented, as well they may be. 

The employees maintain an excellent 
orchestra, a band of some thirty pieces, 
choral societies, literary societies and 
other similar organizations. 

The entire enterprise is conducted 
most efficiently and is an example of 
welfare work worthy of emulation. 
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BUFFALO AGENTS 
PLAN INSURANCE 
AUTO ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK STATE AGENTS MEET 








Want Better Type of Agents, Uniform- 
ity, Saner Commission Scale and 
Correct Practices 


By WALTER L. QUINLAN 


Agents’ associations are finding once 
a year conventions too far apart, with 
the result that the mid-year conference 
idea is growing. A lot can happen in 
the fire and casualty insurance business 
in six months—happenings about which 
the agents want to compare points and 
take advantage of the clear-cut discus- 
sion of pertinent topics which they have 
in association with each other. 

The New York agents’ mid-year con- 
ference in Albany last week was inter- 
esting from many angles. As the Legis- 
lature is in session that had first place 
in importance in the discussions, the 
Downing bill for monopolistic State 
Fund compensation attracting the most 
attention. The Albany correspondents 
do not think it is going through. 


Buffalo insurance Men and Automobiles 

In the way of news the speech of E. 
H. Warner, of Buffalo, one of the 
shrewdest of the intelligent agenta of 
the state, in which he discussed auto- 
mobile insurance, probably had para- 
mount importance. 

Because of the unethical practices 
which have crept into the automobile 
insurance business, the Buffalo agents 
have plans under way to form an auto- 
mobile association and to demand 
recognition from Eastern automobile 
casualty companies. The agents have 
drawn up a resolution which Mr. War- 
ner presented to the convention, and 
which was unanimously endorsed by 
the convention and adopted for the pur- 
pose of presenting it to the National 
Association. 

The resolution calls for a supervisory 
organization which will have the power 
to prohibit the unethical practices now 
in vogue and which will work to place 
automobile insurance on a higher level. 
It protests against the indiscriminate 
appointment of agents, the lack of uni- 
formity in rates, the wide divergence 
of excess commissions, payment of spe- 
cial agents and several other practices. 
A copy of this resolution will appear in 
an early issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer, as Mr. Warner is not quite ready 
to have it published now. 

Local agents’ clubs are springing up 
in New York State and their activities 
were discussed by some of the speakers 
at the Albany conference. Much inter- 
est was manifested in these organiza- 
tions, and it is evident that they are 
not only helping members, but are an 
influence in uplifting the morale of the 
business. 

Ways and means of curbing the credit 
evil were discussed and President Frank 
L. Gardner expressed the general opin- 
ion when he said that collections are 
the biggest problem facing the average 
agent today. 

Following the lunch given to him at 
an Albany club, attended by a number 
of leading officers and committeemen of 
the agents’ association, Superintendent 
Stoddard, of New York, spoke. Presi- 
dent Gardner paid Superintendent Stod- 
dard a pretty compliment when he told 
him that the New York agents were re- 
lieved when they learned that Governor 
Miller had advanced him to the head 
of the department instead of filling that 
position with a man unfamiliar with the 
insurance business, because the agents 
know full well that Mr. Stoddard is 
thoroughly competent in insurance mat- 
ters and has a broad understanding of 
New York state insurance conditions. 


Downing Bill Hearing February 21 
J. E. Poole, of Albany, reported for 
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the legislative committee, saying that 
thus far the committee had not. had 
much work. He spoke favorably of the 
meetings which are being held in New 
York City at the offices of the insurance 
department im regard to the legality of 
non-admitted companies doing business 
in the state of New York. A joint meet- 
ing was held between the officers of the 
agents’ association and the executive 
committee of the Insurance Federation 
on Tuesday, Feb. 7, when the Downing 
bill was discussed. Co-operation by 
both organizations was urged for the 
defeat of the bill. Representatives from 
Ohio, where there is compulsory State 
Fund Insurance, are to be present at a 
hearing on the Downing bill on Febru- 
ary 21, and President Gardner joined 
with Mr. Poole in urging that represen- 
tatives of the association be present 
also. 
A Letter from Senator Lusk 

In a letter to W. H. Hecox, of Bing- 
hamton, Senator Lusk stated that he 1s 
opposed to the state going further into 
the insurance business and that he is 
not in favor of the Downing bill, but 
that he does not wish to commit him- 
self until he hears more about it. Presi- 
dent Gardner advocated that agents 
keep in close touch with their represen- 
tatives, but he warned them against 
firing their heaviest guns at this bill 
which, as he expressed it, “has not a 
‘Chinaman’s chance’ of passing.” He 
said that appeal by letters and _ tele- 
grams is not the method to use, but that 
agents should become personally ac- 
quainted with their Assemblymen and 
simply state to them that insurance 
legislation should not be hurried; that 
it is too technical a business, and that 
they should always be given a hearing 
on any important bill. ‘Put your cards 
on the table and do not pull that gag 
about being thrown out of a job,” he 
said. , 
Work of the Clubs 

Mr. Munns, of Utica, gave an inter- 
esting account of what the Insurance 
Agents’ Club of Utica has been doing. 
Early in the year they had a co-opera- 
tive advertising campaign which they 
ran in the daily papers. But because 
there were no advertising experts 
among the members the campaign did 
not go very well. The club appealed to 
Insurance Company, 
asking that the company furnish ads 
for their next campaign. The Hartford 
Fire agreed and they had much better 
success with their second campaign. 

The club had a big day on Fire Pre- 
vention Day. It hired a truck and drove 
about the city demonstrating how to 
use a fire alarm and the telephone when 
a fire occurred. The club also dis- 
tributed fire prevention books in all of 
the schools. Now the members feel 
that by selling the insurance and com- 
munity idea they have benefited consid- 
erably 

Agents from other cities told of re- 
sults accomplished by their clubs, and 
the good-fellowship which has resulted, 
in several cities has raised the morale 
of the local agency business to a high 
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level. One agent reported that his city 
had a club with 100% membership, al- 
though when the club was organized 
several of the local agents were not 
speaking to one ancther. 
The Collection Evil 

G. H. Johnson, of Syracuse, told the 
agents: that he believes that there is 
need for a certain amount of credit. 
He said that in Syracuse the members 
of the local club discussed the credit 
evil and found that several of them 
were .carrying certain assureds who 
were considerably behind in their pay- 
ments, so the agents then prepared a 
file of the delinquents and now keep 
tab on all who prove to be poor pay. 
This method has proved, in Syracuse, 
that co-operation on the part of the 
agents can alleviate the credit situation. 

President Gardner said that the state 
insurance department opposes legisla- 
tion in regard to premiums on _ the 
ground that the agents have been ex- 
tending credit for years until now the 
assureds would be thrown into confu- 
sion if the practice were legislated out 
of existence. He stated that the agents 
favor legislation, but that the compan- 
ies, the brokers and the insurance de- 
partment oppose it. 

Stoddard Makes a Hit 

Superintendent Francis R. Stoddard, 
Jr., of the insurance department, was 
warmly received by the agents when he 
was introduced by President Gardner 
as the principal speaker of the after- 
noon session. Mr. Stoddard had no 
“set speech,” but spoke conversation- 
ally. He told the agents that the in- 
surance department heartily sympa- 
thizes with the work of the agency 
assoviation and is cognizant of the good 
service which the tield men render to 
the assured, as well as to the company. 

He pointed out the close personal 
relationship of the agent to the public, 
the agent being the one who looks after 
the interest of the assured. Because 
of that close public relationship there 
must be legal supervision of the agents, 
and if this be true in regard to the 
agents it must also be true in regard 
to the brokers, who reprevent the as- 
sured more than they do the company. 

Mr. Stoddard explained the hearings 
which he is holding at his offices in New 
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Are You Satisfied 


With Your Results 
? 


® 
Here are typical problems of agency service that you, as a 
progressive agent, should consider carefully: 


1. Can you give your clients proper and complete 
coverages ? 


2. Do you represent a company whose Engineering 
Department co-operates with its agents in giving 
lire Prevention pointers to minimize the possibility 
of fires—thereby obtaining the lowest rates for 
clients? 


3. Do you periodically inspect your business to point 
out and remedy bad physical conditions ? 


4, Do you keep your customers satisfied with the best 
insurance obtainable? 


As your ultimate success depends upon the way you handle 
these questions— 
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York concerning the problem of un- 
authorized companies. He stated that 
the department takes the stand that 
the ruling in regard to the marine divis- 
ion was intended to take in London 
Lloyds and other foreign concerns. Be- 
cause of the tremendous volume of busi- 
ness issued by unauthorized companies, 
he believes it is a very serious problem 
and should be settled as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Stoddard told the agents that he 
firmly believes that the insurance de- 
partment can stamp out most of the 
evils if they will co-operate with him. 
He promised that he would do every- 
thing he could to help the agents in 
any legitimate manner to improve the 
business. In closing, he pointed out the 
immensity of the insurance business 
and said that its future was boundless. 


W. L. Austin, of Albany, reported for 
the agents’ qualification committee. 
The bill of the agents was printed in 
The Eastern Underwriter last week. 


Rating Conference 

A conference on schedule rating was 
held between the agents’ association 
and the Underwriters Association of 
New York State, which has been pro- 
ductive of good results. Half of the 
state has already been surveyed and 
the Underwriters Association has ar- 
ranged to have a special agent travel 
around the state on a schedule so that 
the agents in the various towns may 
plan to meet him to obtain necessary in- 
formation, rather than be obliged to 
make a trip to Syracuse for it. 

The convention voted to present a 
resolution at the mid-year meeting of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, to be held at Chattanooga in 
March, calling for an amendment in re- 
gard to voting. The amendment would 
give one vote for every 300 members in 
good standing as of July 1. President 
Gardner urged the endorsement of this 
resolution on the grounds that the pres- 
ent method of determining votes is not 
as fair and equitable as it should be. 

The convention voted to make the 
publication of the Year Book a perma- 
nent thing and a committee on adver- 
tising will be appointed later in the 
spring. Additional members were named 
for the agents’ qualification committee 
as follows: FE. H. Warner and J. L. 
Tiernon of Buffalo, and G. L. Amsden 
of Rochester. The committee on the 
credit evil was extended to include E. P. 
Schaefer, Mt. Kisco; T. L. Roger, Little 
Falls and G. H. Johnson, Syracuse. 

There was no discussion of excess 
treaty covers, which is on the program 
at the Chattanooga convention. 


INSURANCE COMPANY WINS 
‘Goldman Pilferage Case Settled in 
Favor of Cornpany by Court of 
Appeals Without Opinion 





The Court of Appeals has sustained, 
without handing down an opinion, the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Goldman against 
the Insurance Company of North 
America. The case hinged on a ques- 
tion of law, the strict definition of the 
word “pilferage’’ within the meaning 
employed by marine insurance under- 
writers. Two lower courts gave judg- 
ment for the assured against the com- 
pany, but the Appellate Division re- 
versed these decisions, stating in the 
opinion that “theft” as construed cus- 
tomarily by the underwriters meant 
the stealing of an entire case and its 
contents while pilferage referred to the 
unlawful taking of any fraction, small 
or large, of the contents of a case or 
package but not including the con- 
tainer itself. 

The plaintiff, Goldman, had insured 
under a policy containing the clause, 
“This policy covers theft of an entire 
shipping package, but all pilferage is 
expressly excluded.” Five units of a 
total of twelve were stolen and the 
le-~ _ drawn out litigation was started 
h- he refusal of the insurer to recog- 
nice liability for this loss. 
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Prompt Payments Are An Insurance 
Man’s Problem; Others Should 
Not Butt In 





The views of Glenn H. Johnson, of 
Leonard, Turnbull & Johnson, Syracuse, 
on the credit problem, as voiced at the 
New York agents’ meeting in Albany 
last week, met with general approval. 
Mr. Johnson thinks it an insurance 
man’s problem and he is against legis- 
lative restrictions. He said: 

“Practically all business is done on 
a credit basis, and it is not only the 
custom of the insurance business, but 
with the professions and trading in gen- 
eral. It would be suicidal and most 
embarrassing for general insurance 
agents to be restricted by law or other- 
wise in the matter of a collection of 
their premiums, as this, to my mind, is 
entirely a matter of the policy of the 
individuals or agencies concerned. 
When credit is extended beyond the 
limit of convenience, then it becomes 
an evil, and the fact that it does go 
beyond the point of convenience is en- 
tirely up to the local agent, as he has 
within his power at all times the right 
to cancel a policy for non-payment, 
which advantage is not shared by peo- 
ple selling commodities, because in 
those cases the commodities are either 
impaired by age or consumed before 
the credit limit expires. The profes- 
sional man gives his services, which, of 
course, must have a cash value, and 
often is unable to make his collections, 
so that the insurance agent is in a far 
hetter position than those in the mer- 
cantile or professional callings. 

His Views of Cancellation 

“Many local agents believe that their 
policies should be cancelled by the com- 
panies unless paid them, and in this 
instance I do not agree with them, be- 
cause the companies insist upon the 
prompt payment of premiums by their 
agents, and to enlist the efforts of the 
companies on a proposition of this kind 
is simply an indication of weakness on 
the part of individual agents and an 
attempt to pass the responsibility to 
their principals. The casualty com- 
panies in the state of Massachusetts 
have put in effect a rule which may as- 
sist the local agents on the particular 
lines effected, and while I would not ob- 
ject to any assistance that might be 
rendered, or co-operation on the part 
of the companies it is not a concern 
of the company as to when premiums 
are paid agents, as long as the agent 
pays the company in accordance with 
his contract. 

“It is a fact that in many instances 
the companies in their greed for busi- 
ness, seek agents in towns and cities 
and possibly as a last resort appoint 
some agent who has made a failure of 
some other line of business, is on the 
rocks financially, is not a good business 
man, a much less efficient collector, and 
spreads the theory of extended credit in 
his greed for business, so that the com- 
munity in which he operates readily 
accepts the idea that insurance agents 
can collect any time they feel like it, 
which propaganda works to the disad- 
vantage of agents who are endeavoring 
to conduct their agencies on a prompt 
collection system, and who pay their 
companies likewise. 

“It is true that in communities and 
cities where effort has been made to 
speed up the collection of premiums, 
either through a mutual understanding 
of the agents or through the united 
efforts of insurance agents clubs, that 
evil has been greatly lessened. As has 
been repeatedly said, the problems of 
our business can usually be best handled 
by the communities and agents them- 
selves, rather than to resort to outside 
help. In the reports where agents’ 
clubs have been organized, one hears 
very little complaint about the collec- 
tion of premiums, especially when this 
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subject has been considered. Where 
proper organizations have been effected 
and publicity given to the importance 
of prompt collection of premiums, where 
agents have gotten together and talked 
things over, discussing the so-called 
‘dead beat, assureds’ of the towns, con- 
ditions have been improved. For in- 
stance, it was found upon a frank dis- 
cussion of certain assureds, at one of 
these club dinners, that one assured 
had taken out a policy with a certain 
agent, who carried it, who was not able 
to collect his premium and cancelled 
same, the assured then going to another 
agent and imposing upon him without 
any premium being paid, and this as- 
sured continued this process until it 
was found that it was his general repu- 
tation and he was getting his insurance 
for nothing. This same practice by 
brokers seems to be prevalent in New 
York City, and it is noted with interest 
that the Insurance Department, is mak- 
ing an investigation of such practices 
there. 

“The collection of premiums seems 
to have been given less attention by the 
insurance fraternity, less publicity and 
less attention, and the public less edu- 
cated. In fact, this particular part of 
the business seems to be the dark alley 
in which little light has been shed or 
little attention given. It is up to the 
local agents to take a stand indepen- 
dently on this proposition, co-operate 
with their fellow agents, organize local 
clubs, educate the public as well as 
themselves regarding the evils of ex- 
tended. credit, and act in accordance 
with good business judgment, the same 
as any other business man would do 
regarding overdue accounts.” 





The hearing at Albany on Lloyds 
before Attorney General Newton is 
postponed until March 1. 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, 
United States Branch 
83 Maiden Lane, New York 


Prominent Men In 
Union Reserve 


1921 PREMIUMS WERE $1,125,000 





Among Directors Are Richard M. Bis- 
sell, Henry I. Brown and James V. 
Barry; List of Officers 





The Union Reserve Insurance Com- 
pany, now at 347 Madison avenue, is 
making a good start for a new com- 
pany which is restricted to fire re- 
insurance only. The organization com- 
menced business on September 1, 1920, 
with a capital of $500,000, and a surplus 
of $500,000, and the premiums received 
in 1921 amounted to approximately 
$1,125,000. 

Figures at end of four months of 1920 
follow: 

Assets: bonds, $507,750.00; stocks, 
$44,940.00; cash in banks, $486,801.67; 
companies balances, $109,880.31; ac- 
crued interest, $6,389.58; total, $1,155,- 
761.56. Liabilities, unpaid losses, $18,- 
059.00; unearned premiums, $152,666.19; 
reserve for contingencies, $3,500.00; re- 
serve for taxes, $500.00; capital, $500,- 
000; net surplus, $481,036.37; surplus 


ENGLAND 
EVERARD C. STOKES 


United States Manager 





to policyholders, 
$1,155,761.56. 


The officers and directors who com. 
prise prominent business men of this 
city, Hartford, Philadelphia, and Chi- 
cago, are as follows: Bertram H., 
Fancher, president; Albert T. Tamb- 
lyn vice-president and secretary; James 
G. Blaine, Jr., treasurer; Thomas B. 
Boss, vice-president and underwriting 
manager. 


$981,036.37; total, 


The directors include: 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, of Murray, 
Prentice & Howland, 37 Wall street; 
James V. Barry, of Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., 1 Madison avenue; 
Richard M. Bissell, president Hartford 
Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
James G. Blaine, Jr., vice-president 
Liberty National Bank, 120 Broadway; 
Thomas B. Boss, secretary and treasurer 
Rossia Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn.; George 
G. Bourne, treasurer of Clough-Bourne 
Corporation, 101 Park avenue; Clement 
H. Brigham, of F. F. Small & Company, 
Hartford, Conn.; Henry I. Brown, of 
H. W. Brown & Co., 435 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Selwyn Bywater, of 
F. S. Smithers & Company, 19 Nassau 
street; Edward C. Crossett, president 
Crossett Lumber Co., 61 Broadway: 
Charles E. Dunlap. of Berwind-White 
Coal Company, 11 Broadway; Bertram 


H. Fancher, vice-president Fifth Avenue 
Bank, 530 Fifth avenue; Harmon §. 
Graves, of Graves, Miles & Yawger, 111 
Broadway; Oliver Iselin, of Wm. E. 
Iselin Company, 357 Fourth avenue; 
Clive Runnells, vice-president The Pull- 
man Company, Chicago, Ill.; Samuel 
M. Stone, vice-president Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
Albert T. Tamblyn, vice-president and 
secretary; Harral S. Tenney, vice- 
president Liberty Securities Corp., 120 
Broadway; C. M. Warner, president 
Warner Sugar Refining Co., 79 Wall 
street. 





KLING LEAVES NATIONAL LIBERTY 





Joins General Adjustment Bureau About 
March 1; Will Be One of 
the Adjusters 





Charles E. Kling, for many years gen- 
eral adjuster of the National Liberty 
Insurance Company, has resigned his 
position with that company, and joined 
the force of the General Adjustment 
Bureau, the new arrangement taking 
effect about March 1. 

Mr. Kling went with National Liberty 
in 1904, as chief loss clerk, later becom- 
ing city adjuster, and on the death of 
General Adjuster James H. Caswell, 
several years ago, Kling was appointed 
bis successor. 

He is a man of pleasing personality, 
and has a thorough knowledge of ad- 
justment work. In securing his ser- 
vices the bureau has added another 
strong man to its staff. When asked 
by an Eastern Underwriter representa- 
tive as to his duties in his new place, 


Mr. Kling said that he was not prepared 
to make any statement at present, 
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You are 


Welcome 
at Hartford 


F you like the enthusiasm and inspiration that comes from 
I working with a live organization—come to Hartford. Ask 
for the Hartford General Agency Company. Say that you 
came to look into the proposition open to agents who want 
to do a fire insurance business the Federal way. 


What is the Federal way? 


Nothing new, nothing strange, nothing mysterious. It 
isa plan of a growing company with growing ideals and a 
growing agency plant. If you are prompt you can get in 
with a corps of trained underwriters, expert engineers—men 
who know the business, and you will grow, for things are 
moving forward with the Federal. 


Whatever your fire insurance problem may be, bring it 


Federal 


Insurance Company 
of New Jersey 


The Hartford General Agency Co., Inc. 


General Managers 


690 Asylum Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 
Phone: Charter 1690 


If you are unable to call—write, telegraph or telephone. 
We are waiting to hear from you at Hartford. 
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The Standard Policy 
Of Fire Insurance 


By JULIAN LUCAS, President of Davis, Dorland & Co., 
New York City Brokers 
No. 2 























Loss by theft is not covered under 
the contract. 

It is also provided in this section 
that the assured shall use all reason- 
able means to save and preserve his 
property at and after the fire or when 
the property is endangered by fire in 
neighboring premises. 

This entire policy shall be void, unless other- 
wise provided by agreement in writing added 
hereto. 

(a) If the interest of the insured be other 
than unconditional and sole ownership; or (b) 
if the subject of insurance be a building on 
ground not owned by the insured in fee simple; 
or (c) if, with the knowledge of the insured, 
foreclosure proceedings be commenced or notice 
given of sale of any property insured here 
under by reason of any mortgage or trust deed; 
or (d) if any change, other than by the death 
of an insured, take place in the interest, title 
or possession of the subject of insurance (ex 
cept change of occupants without increase of 
hazard), or (e) if this policy be assigned before 
t loss. 

Lines 20 to 31 contain five sub-divi- 
sions or clauses which in every day 
practice are designated as follows: 

(a) Sole and Unconditional Ownership Clause 
(b) Leased Ground Clause 
(c) Foreclosure Proceedings Clause 
(d) Alienation Clause 
(e) Assignment Clause 

Let us discuss them in order: 

(a) Sole and Unconditional Owner- 
ship. If the particular named assured 
is not the Sole and Unconditional) 
Owner of the property insured, the 
entire policy of course is void. An 
insurance contract is a personal con- 
tract. It does not follow the property 
and as a matter of fact does not really 
insure the property at all; it agrees 
to indemnify the owner for loss or 
damage by fire to certain described 
property at a specific location. If the 
ownership be anything other than Sole 
and Unconditional, it is essential that 
the exact interest, whatever it may be, 
is stated in the policy in clear and 
concise language. You cannot insure 
the property of a firm in the name of 
an individual, the property of a wife 
in the name of a husband nor can you 
insure property in which you have no 
legal or equitable interest. 

(b) If the subject of insurance be a 
building on ground not owned by the 
insured in fee simple, the policy is 
void; of course you can readily ap- 
preciate that where a building stands 
on ground not owned by the insured 
or on leased ground, there is a moral 
hazard involved, especially so if the 
building upon expiration of the lease 
reverts to the owner of the land. 

(c) If with the knowledge of the in- 
sured foreclosure proceedings, etc., be 
commenced, the policy is void; this 
is an equitable clause from the com- 
pany’s standpoint because as a gen- 
eral rule when foreclosure proceedings 
have been commenced in connection 
with a mortgage or trust deed, it indi- 
cates a moral hazard. 

(d) If any change, other than by 
death of an assured, take place in the 
interest, title or possession of the sub- 
ject of insurance, the policy is void. 
Of course this is sound by reason of 
the fact that the contract is a _ per- 
sonal one and the company should be 
given the right to decide whether they 
would like to cover the new interest 
whatever it may be, that has come into 
control or possession of the property. 

(e) If the policy be assigned before 
a loss, the contract is void. If this 
were permitted it would be impossible 
for a company to know whom they were 
insuring or whether there was a moral 
hazard involved. 


Unless otherwise provided by agreement in 


writing added hereto this company shall not be 
liable for loss or damage occurring. 
Other Insurance 

(a) While the insured shall have any other 
contract of insurance, whether valid or not, on 
property covered in whole or in part by this 
policy; or 

Increase of Hazard 

(b) While the hazard is increased by any 
means within the control or knowledge of the 
insured, or 

Repairs, Etc. 

(c) While mechanics are employed in  build- 
ing, altering or repairing the described prem- 
ises beyond a period of fifteen days; or 

Other Insurance 


This is a simple provision which pro- 
vides that there shall be no. liability 
while there be other insurance on the 
property unless privilege is endorsed 
on the contract. This was originally 
made part of the policy in order to 
avoid over insurance. 

Increase of Hazard 

The policy provides that there shall 
be no liability while the hazard is in- 
creased by any means within the con- 
trol or knowledge of the insured. Of 
course this means that there must be 
a material increase in hazard. The 
auestion as to whether or no there is 
an increase in hazard is a question 
of fact and not of law. 


Repairs 


The policy provides that there is no 
liability while mechanics are employed 
in building, altering or repairing, be- 
yond a period of fifteen days. This has 
always been considered an increase in 





National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1921, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
Come ON OER. GIRS Sood k ove ccs cc tg teecd vctansacegnddennes $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 
RMR GUNES cdcccaenaccvacccdacdgasevedicadsntstaedbecnvtalaude 15,754,759.88 


Unsettled Losses and Other Claims....... 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities 





. » 


6,104,998.40 


Total Assets January 1, 1921.................$27,111,498.98 


H. A, Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary R. M. Anderson, Asst. Sec’y 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President & B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F, B. Seymour, Treasurer 
. F. Cowee, Asst, Secretary 














SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. occ cece ee 0§0,004,998.40 











hazard, therefore requiring a privilege is being operated between the hours 
under the contract. of 10 P. M. and 5 A. M. or while 7 
ceases to be operated beyond a perio¢ 
ae Rapeneren, _ ees iia ai of ten days. Naturally a plant that is 
Oe ae ate Be mises) or while being operated continuously during 
(any usage or custom to the contrary notwith- twenty-four hours is a greater hazard 
standing) there is kept, used or allowed on the than one operated only during the day 
pe ali Liat ts 8, — pence Bragg Maceo time. If a plant ceases to be operated 
$s « Ss my « « e 
pinging agprivton, & ‘um mons Hh of greater in for a greater period than ten days the 
flammability than kerosene oil, gunpowder ex question then arises as to the cause 
ceeding twenty-five pounds, or kerosene oil and as tO whether there is any moral 
exceeding five barrels; or hazard involved; therefore, it is quite 
This clause prohibits the use of a proper that the company require notice 
number of highly inflammable and ex in these instances. 
plosive substances and it is quite natu- Uneseimite 
ral that the contract should prohibit _ : p y 
their use on the premises without. a _ Provision herein is made that there 
special permit, which usually limits the shall be no liability while a building 
quantities that may be kept at any one ‘8S Vacant or unoccupied beyond a 
time and defines the manner in which period of ten days. A building con- 
their handling is to be safeguarded. taining neither persons nor property, 
Factories is vacant—a building which contains 
property but no persons is unoccupied. 
Vacancy and lLnoccupancy involve a 
question of moral hazard. 


(e) If the subject of insurance be a manu 
facturing establishment while operated in 
whole or in part between the hours of 10 p. m. 
r 5 a. r while it ises to be erated : ‘ 
col yep of tem days; or ” It is well to observe that the condi- 


Unoccupancy tions enumerated in lines 32 to 58 were 
(f) While a described building, whether in conditions of the old standard policy, 
tended for occupancy by owner or tenant, is a violation of any of which would re- 
vacant or unoccupied beyond a period of ten sult in the voiding of the insurance, 
days; or 


while under the present contract the 
insurance is simply suspended during 

This provides that there shall be no the breach, and the policy automatical- 
liability while a manufacturing plant ly is in full force and effect as soon 
as the violation ceases. 


Factories 





STATEMENTS, DECEMBER 31, 1920 


Surplus to Policyholders...................+ 1,187,714.40 


This is a vital and radical improve- 
ment from the insured’s’ standpoint 
and reflects great credit upon those 
underwriters who participated in the 
framing of the new policy. 


Explosion; Lightning 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. toe sayieten, st etalon nai 


ensue, and, in that event, for loss or damage 
by fire only. 
of New York Ex.losion 
ee nr This clause provides Chat there 


no liability for less by explosion unless 
fire ensues and in that event for the 
loss or damage by fire only. Of course 
if a fire preced2 the explosion and the 





explosion is incidental to the fire, the 
entire loss is covered Loss or dam 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY age by concussion, resulting from an 


explosion, to property other than that 





R. A. CORROON 
President 


APPLY HOME OFFICE 





Large Lines Written Upon Acceptable Business 


FIRE—TORNADO—CIVIL COMMOTION—RIOT & 
EXPLOSION INSURANCE 


AGENTS DESIRED IN UNREPRESENTED TERRITORY 


of New York to which the fire is confined, even 
though the fire precedes the explosion, 

FOU BUNGIE aecsWedecscasdsanaccacneaend $1,705,689.85 is not covered under the policy. 

Surplus to PorcyRolders. ... oo. cccscivceces 922,274.22 Lightning 
This clause excludes lo by lightning 
that is where lightning strike 1 house 
er building and mply rends or splits 
it, without fir nsuing: however di 
rect | by Jiehtning is usually as- 
AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL UNDERWRITERS sumed by incorporating in the polies 
vhat is known as the Standard Light- 
of New York be ye 

"VGGRS ARGO kis ccc cc des csscncecccecnences $4,610,364.63 Chattel Mortgage : 
Sdrplds- to POUCH ROMOEGs o'e'c sock dcttienscnncs 2,059,988.62 Been serene eed eee 
be liable for loss or damage to any property 


TA DUFFEY insured hereunder while incumbered by a chat- 


te] mortgage, and during the time of such 
Vice-President and Secretary incumbrance this company shall be liable only 


for loss or damage to any other property in- 
sured hereunder. 


This clause provides that there is no 
liability on the part of the company for 
loss to property while encumbered by a 
chattel mortgage. It might be well for 
me to state that under the old standard 
form of policy the existence of a chat- 
tel mortgage voided the insurance, 


68 WILLIAM STREET, New York while under the new policy the insur- 


ance on the encumbered property is 
suspended until the encumbrance is 
removed. 








(Continued on page 30) 
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Lee to Investigate 
Cuban Congestion 


WAREHOUSES REPORTED FULL 


Expert Appraiser Sent By Underwrit- 
ers to Check Up Condition of 
Delayed Shipments 


Albert R. Lee, of Albert R. Lee & 
Co., appraisers, left last Friday for 
Cuba to investigate the congestion in 
warehouses there. This condition is an 
echo of the port tie-up at Havana in 
1920. 'While the difficulties of finding 
docking space for waiting vessels have 
been cleared up in good shape, more 
than forty warehouses, it is reported, 
are ‘jammed with merchandise which 
hag been either refused by consignees 
or cannot be delivered while the general 
paralysis in Cuban inland transporta- 
tion conditions continues. ¢ 

The Cuban Government authorities 
have taken positive steps to untangle 
the mess by ordering that shipments in 
the warehouses shall be disposed of at 
public auction and the receipts, minus 
necessary expenses, returned to the 
owners of the merchandise. Much of 
this cargo has been insured in the local 
marine market. To secure a ‘correct 
estimate of the present condition and 
value of the merchandise lying in the 
Cuban warehouses Mr. Lee has been 
appointed by the underwriters to repre- 
sent their interests by checking up 
values and guarding against the intro- 
duction of improper claims that may 
arise if losses occur from. pilferage, 
damage in handling, or depreciation in 
the market value of the merchandise. 


HULL VALUES WATCHED 
Sums in Applications No Longer Taken 
for Granted; Vessels Sur- 
veyed Carefully 
Since the discovery of so many de- 
liberately premeditated attempts by 
steamship owners to defraud insurance 
companies hull underwriters are scru- 
pulously careful to investigate values 
quoted in applications for insurance. 
They no longer take named. values for 
granted but satisfy their own minds 
as to the correctness of the amount 
of insurance by despatching their sur- 
veyors to make m)dre inspections of 
vessels than was formerly customary. 
Several cases of alleged attempts to 
cast away over-insured vessels now 
await trial in United States courts and 
the last twelve months of foreign ma- 
rine insurance history is replete with 
examples of moral hazard losses pre- 
cipitated by inflated values. On the 
other hand, painstaking care is being 
taken to support values named for pur- 
poses of getting general and particular 
average insurance. The tendency 
among many shipowners has been to 
reduce total loss values slightly as pos- 
sible and to cut average values to the 
bone, thus saving considerable in the 
way of premiums on the latter insur- 
ance while maintaining a comfortable 
volume of insurance against the hazard 
of total losses. This game was _ per- 


* mitted to proceed merrily until under- 


writers awoke to the fact that insur- 
ance was being too freely abused. 





NO ACTION ON MARINE BILL 

Through the failure of the House of 
Representatives last week to pass. be- 
fore adjourning the Model Marine In- 
surance Act for the District of Colum- 
bia it is hardly considered probable that 
anything further will be done with the 
measure in the near future. No definite 
reasons for the inaction of the House 
were given except that opposition took 
the form of disinterestedness. 


BILL TO AMEND HARTER ACT 


Measure Would Prevent Carriers From 
Limiting Package Liability and 
Denying Negligence Losses 


Changes in the Harter Act are sought 
by shippers and insurers through the 
introduction of the McKellar bill in the 
Senate. This bill would forbid the 
insertion in any bill of lading or other 
shipping document of any clause or 
agreement whereby Owner or operator 
of any vessel could relieve himself of 
liability for loss or damage ‘from faults 
cr errors in the navigation or manage- 
ment of said vessel or whereby its 
or their liability is limited to less than 
tha market value of such merchandise 
or property at the time and place of 
shipment.” This proposal would in- 
volve only vessels plying between 
American and fvcreign ports, coastwise 
ships retaining the privileges now ex- 
tended to them by tha Harter Act. 

The second feature of the amend- 
ment, that preventing carriers from re- 
lieving themselves of liability through 
the making of special agreements with 
shippers is the goal toward which ma- 
rine underwriters have been struggling 
for several years. The Hague Rules 
contain a compromise on this subject, 
raising the liability from $100 a pack- 
age to £100 or its equivalent in United 
States currency, but the Hague Rules 
proposals have not yet been placed in 
operation. 


HOW AUTOS ARE ABUSED 


History of 500 Cars Shows Extent to 
Which Owners Go and the Moral 
Hazards for Insurers 


The Retail Credit Company of At- 
lanta, operating in the United States 
end Canada, recently reviewed five 
hundred of their reports, taking them 
from different parts of both countries. 
All are recent and represent the result 
of careful inspection. The following 
are the groups and classification: 
Automobile used for rent or taxi, 


not known to company.......... 10 
Automobile worthless, or insured 
has no automobile, fraud....... 19 
Record of previous attempts to de- 
fraud insurance companies...... 26 
Reckless drivers, or drives when 
NG 6g a Robe. baie walls artes eens 28 
Criminal record, now in jail or out 
I SURE 85 cies oars aia * ia Soe aoe 43 
Not financially able to own an 
BASIS so ee a5 od WO ee 44 
Low morals, ¢ - bad personal repu- 
MINOR ss cs: 5g Se ardrchAs a iia wha eualatoorea ts 63 
Habitually leaves car exposed to 
theft and deterioration......... 65 
Car used to transport liquor...... 202 
oh RE ene ae ae Oy a 500 


Assets 

ROal BState cc isccssensccssvsenee $281,571.41 
CS: Laetty Bons. occ<cccsc<e 586,811.20 
Other Seressties .ccccccccsccess 1,122,222.50 
COUN 2 I id anascaasseccses 219,228.94 
Premiums in course of collection 466,270.59 
Re-Ins. Due on Paid Losses.. 45,954.12 
Interest Accrued on Securities. 19,350.84 

| EN Mer rrr $2,741 ,409.60 





The IMPORTERS and EXPORTERS INSURANCE 
COMPANY of NEW YORK 


STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 3ist, 1921 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS $1,127,690.71 


Liabilities 
ENO TGRREO eciscacncccres voove $723,419.77 
Unearned Premium Reserve... 840,047.05 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses 


and Contingencies ............ 50,252.06 
CRURUEE ONE Sn cde sarccbexsoceuce 700,000.00 
Admitted -Seepuas oc csieccccisvcs 427,690.71 

pi eee Scb6edwicenecwucd $2,741,409.60 








Should Standardize 
Motor Car Transfers 


SAYS AUTO THEFT COMMISSION 


New Nationa! Organization Outlines 
Plans to Prevent Disposal of 
Stolen Automobiles 


Of immense potential value to auto- 
mobile underwriting companies in the 
battle against motor car stealing is 
the new Interstate Motor Theft Com- 
mission, organized last year with cen- 
tral administrative headquarters at 5 
South Wabash Street, Chicago. W. R. 
Van Cortland, of that city, is the active 
manager. Following an investigation 
of conditions facilitating the unlawful 
taking of automobiles the Interstate 
Commission states in an announcement 
that the most logical way to destroy 
effectively the market for stolen cars 
is to standardize transfers of owner- 
ship through a_ national clearance 
system, 


Faurot Supports Commission 


“Therefore, among the main functions 
of the commission,” the report says, 
“will be the operation of a national 
clearance system (perfected with the 
aid of experts in crime prevention and 
other authorities), providing for rec- 
ords of, motor car registrations, stolen 
cars, sales transactions, mortgage and 
lien records and other important data, 
which will, among other things: 

“Make it possible to prevent to a 
large degree the registration, sale or use 
of a stolen or mortgaged car without 
detection anywhere in the United 
States by providing accurate means 
for quickly detecting changes altera- 
tions in the numerical or physical iden- 
tification of a car, forged or faked bills 
of sale or mortgage releases and other 
elements of fraud. 

“Provide accurate means for locating 
a great majority of the unrecovered 
cars stolen in the past'few years, that 
are still in operation in the United 
States, as well as any car that may 
be stolen in the future.” 

E. M. Allen, of Arkansas, former 
president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, is a member of 
one of the national advisory boards 
composed of leading police and business 











GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





Organized 1824 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Organized 1872 


1-3 So. William St. 


Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Incorporated 1918 


APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 
GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Incorporated 1886 


THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 
LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 
Incorporated 1879 


NEW YORK 
































executives. Deputy Police Commisé 
sioner Joseph A. Faurot, of New York, 
who belongs to ong of the Eastern ad- 
visory boards, told The Eastern Under- 
wriler that the Commission had excel- 
lent possibilities and was considered 
in police circles an important step in 
the direction of smashing organized 
automobile stealing and trafficking in 
stolen cars. 

“The persistent efforts of this body,” 
the report continues, “aided by experts 
in crime prevention and other authori- 
ties have resulted in the perfection of 
a national clearance system that will 
bring a powerful and destructive in- 
fluence to bear on the structure and 
ramifications of commercialized motor 
car theft and fraud and provide means 
for standardizing methods of transfer 
of ownership of motor vehicles. 

“A national clearance test to be ap- 
plied to all cars registered in the 
United States, has been carefully 
worked out that not only will result in 
the detection and recovery of a ma- 
jority of the unrecovered cars stolen 
in the past that are still in operation, 
but will prevent to a very large degree, 
the future sale, use or registration of 
stolen cars in any state regardless of 
changes in numbers and appearance. 

“Since its inception, this body has 
enjoyed almost unqualified moral sup- 
port and co-operation from many 
sources, among them police, detective, 
state, insurance and business authori- 
ties, civic organizations, motor car as- 
sociations, clubs, manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, dealers and owners. 


Profitable Lawlessness 

“Motor car theft losses in the United 
States every 24 hours are placed by 
authorities at more than $300,000-—-a 
startling average of $100,000,000 yearly 

a sum equal, it not greater than, the 
aggregate loss by theft of all other 
kinds of property. 

Locks 


“The wide variety of locks in use, 
while having some _ retarding effect 


upon joy riders and amateur thieves, 
seem to be inadequate protection 
against professional thieves, who, as a 
rule, are skilled mechanics cleverly 
adept in picking, breaking or over- 
coming locks or other protective de- 
vices. 
Registration 

“State and city registrations and 
cards of identification have brought 
l'ttle relief, due chiefly to the lack of 
a national clearance system, which 
leaves it a comparatively easy matter 
to alter the number and appearance of 
stolen cars and re-register them without 
detection. 

“Lax and unstandardized methods of 
transfer of ownership of motor vehicles 
are, without doubt, the main basic fac- 
tors largely supporting all others in 
providing a market for stolen cars. 
Bills of sale can be easily faked or 
forged and even though received from 
a friend or reputable dealer, they do 
not prove that the car was not stolen 
some time in its past or sold while 
under mortgage, perhaps unknown to 
the last vendor. 

“It seems apparent that no real meas- 
ure of relief can be expected—present 
laws, locks and other protective devices 
notwithstanding--as long as there is a 
ready market for stolen cars. There- 


fore, it becomes highly important that 
all efforts be centered on the destruc- 
tion of this market.” 
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Can the 75% Theft and Pilferage 
Clause Be Justified By Experience? 


By a Member of a New York Marine Underwriting Office 





























The following article on the alleged 
shortcomings of the current 75% theft 
and pilferage clause used in the local 
market to place a limit upon the chances* 
for mercantile profits through the medium 
of insurance, was written by one connect- 
ed with a prominent underwriting office. 
Readers of The Eastern Underwriter 
who may differ with the arguments and 
conclusions arrived at by the writer, are 
invited to communicate their opinions to 
this newspaper for publication in these 
columns. The question of whether com- 
pu'sory co-insurance or jull coverage is 
best is a live topic today in marine and 
automobile underwriting circles and one 
which has not been thoroughly thrashed 
out, as evidenced by the strong conflict- 
mg viewpoints taken by various leaders 
m these fields. 

Not many weeks have passed since 
a group of marine underwriters made 
the announcement that they would 
cover theft, pilferage and/or short de- 
livery subject to the conditions set forth 
in the clause which follows: 


Theft, Pilferage, Short Delivery and/or Non- 
Delivery 

In consideration of additional rates . which 
have been or shall hereafter be agreed upon, 
it is hereby agreed that this insurance covers 
the risk of loss by theft and/or pilterage, or 
by short delivery and/or non-delivery (as here- 
inafter defined), irrespective of percentage, but 
subject to the following conditions: 

(1) Underwriters shall only pay 75% of the 
shipping value (as hereinatter detined) of any 
goods lost by the risks above mentioned; 

(2) The shipping value of the goods, for the 
purpose of this insurance, is defined as fol- 
lows: 

The Prime Cost of the goods to be assured 
by whom or on whose behalf the insurance is 
effected, including expenses of and incidental 
to shipment of the goods; prepaid freight, i 
any, and charges for insurance. 

When any element of the shipping value is 
expressed in a foreign currency it shall, for 
this purpose, be converted into dollars at the 
sight rate of exchange current at the time and 
place of settlement by underwriters. 

(3) “Short delivery’? and ‘“‘non-delivery,” as 
used herein, shall cover only the unexplained 
disappearance of goods, and shall not include 
mere delay, nor destruction of the goods by 
causes which would not be covered under other 
provisions of the policy. Furthermore, short de 
livery and non-delivery shall ‘only be covered 
if the liability of the carrier is limited by 
stipulation in the bill of lading to an amount 
less than the shipping value of the goods, or 
negatived by statute solely because of the 
valuable character of the goods. 

(4) No liability for loss to attach hereunder 
unless notice of survey has been given to 
underwriters’ agent within ten (10) days of the 
expiry of risk under the policy; nor unless 
claim is promptly reported to these assurers at 
the office or agency where the loss is payable. 

(5) No loss shall constitute a claim hereunder 
unless the 75% thereof which would be due from 
underwriters shall amount to $25 or over. 

(6) Underwriters shall be entitled to 75% of 
any amount recovered from carriers or others 
in respect of losses covered by this insurance 
after deducting expenses of recovery, if any; 
the amount payable to underwriters not to ex- 
ceed the amount paid by them in respect of 
the loss. 

(7) Notwithstanding that losses are settled on 
the shipping value, as above defined, the rate 
of premium agreed upon shall be payable upon 
the sum insured against marine perils, whether 
this be more or less than the shipping value. 


This caused no little uproar among 
the ranks of those who were obliged to 
protect their shipments against just 
such casualties as these. It has also 
resulted in much loose talk both in sup- 
port of and against the action of the 
underwriters. The purpose of this arti- 
cle is to consider carefully and without 
bias the clause in question. 

During the upheaval and _ inflation 
period of 1918-19 we find the shipments 
upon which ‘theft and pilferage insur- 
ance had been written had increased 
beyond the wildest expectations of any 
persons engaged in that business. Un- 
derwriters seeing huge premiums were 
content to write coverage without a 
careful inquiry into the risks assumed 
and without requiring, when the loss 
had occurred, a strict compliance with 
the terms of the policy. Consequently 
we are not surprised to find that they 
soon were called upon to pay losses 


directly proportional to the mass of 
risks covered. 

While they did for a time meet a 
large number of claims, it was soon 
apparent that the stability of their 
business depended upon more than a 
receipt of premiums, the issuance of a 
policy containing warranties and the 
payment of claims. Theoretically and 
doubtless in a scientific calculation of 
rates, there was included the amount 
which they estimated they would re- 
cover from carriers, warehousemen and 
other handlers whose negligence and 
lack of care may have been responsible 
for the loss. 


How Carriers Exempted Themselves 


They found, however, that carriers 
being overwhelmed with requests for 
space were prone to compel strict com- 
pliance with that clause of their bill of 
lading which required claim to be filed 
against them within a specific, limited 
period after discharge. The conges- 
tion which existed in many ports, 
coupled with the diffidence of con- 
signees, defeated the possibility of any 
recovery from this source. Some pro- 
vision had to be made to compel action 
and prompt action by the consignees. 

So wa are not surprised to soon find 
that there was attached to all certifi- 
cates and policies the following clause: 

(Important) 


“In case of loss by theft, pilferage, 
non-delivery or negligence (if covered 
by this insurance) claim must be im- 
mediately filed in writing against the 
vessel or other carrier, and a copy 
thereof and of the reply thereto must 
accompany any claim presented under 
the insurance policy, in addition to the 
usual certificate of loss issued by the 
underwriters’ agent.” 

Finding that this did not obtain the 
desired result recourse was had to the 
clause known as the 75% co-insurance 
clause. 

No one will therefore deny that 
when the subrogation claim of the in- 
surer had been defeated by the failure 
of the consignee to file claim promptly 
end properly against the carrier’s rep- 
resentative it (the insurance company) 
had been deprived of one of its legal 
rights. And that this was a definite 
source of revenue will not be denied. 


First Clause Lacked Power 


The first clause failed to accomplish 
its object for two reasons, first it 
lacked the potentiality of a warranty 
and secondly, it was not strictly en- 
forced. Had it been in the nature of 
a warranty, the faflure of the tim- 
porters to act promptly would have 
breached the same. No recovery under 
the policy would have been poasible. 


Eventually a reform would have been 
brought about. Exporters would have 
had to devise some means to insure 
compliance with the notice clause. 

The fault for the second condition 
may be attributed to the authors of 
the clause. They were content as a 
matter of expediency to require loosely 
the compliance with its terms. Many 
losses were settled by them where 
there was absolutely no evidence that 
the slightest effort as required had 
been made by the consignees. If this 
stipulation was to have any weight its 
fulfillment should have been made a 
condition precedent to the right of re- 
covery. Had this been done without 
regard to the “goodness of the account” 
or its size I am confident a different 
result would have been obtained. 

We cannot, however, attribute the 
birth of the co-insurance clause solely 
to the inefficiency of that one just 
discussed. Risks assumed by insurers, 
upon vessels operated by the inefficient 
and incompetent agents of the Ship- 
ping Board were so disproportionate to 
the rate charged as to shock the con- 
science. A short time ago one of these 
operators made the statement to the 
writer that it had spent $400,000 during 
the year 1920 to protect shipments 
against pilferage. How well it suc- 
ceeded may be judged by the claim 
account which snowed disbursements 
in excess of $1,500,000. 


Is Limited Coverage Justified? 


Is the clause justified? Could not 
this same result have been obtained 
in some other manner? 

As I interpret the spirit of the co- 
in.urance clause, the underwriters hope 
to remedy by it these two conditions 
First to reduce the mass of pilferage, 
theft and/or short delivery risks cov- 
ered and secondly to endeavor to pro- 
tect more fully their right of subroga- 
tion. 

We have had too many vivid examples 
of legislation which had as its purpose 
the moral uplift of citizens. No one 
will assert that the mere presence of 
such an agreement upon the certificate 
will deter the efforts of those bent 
upon theft or robbery. One cannot sup- 
pose that persons of this nature will 
out of mere charitableness to the own- 
ers of the goods, who are called upon 
to assume their burdens of the loas, 
refuse an opportunity to help them- 
selves to the contents of cases. Nor 
will it cause steamship companies to 
protect more adequately shipments or 
more carefully discharge cargo. 

I venture that its very weakness will 
fail to accomplish the second desired 
result. You will note it is merely an 
agreement. Will it be given the 
strength in force of a warranty? Of 
what good purpose is it if it is not? 
Previously we have seen the result of 
similar clauses. To accomplish any 
good at all it must have teeth. And 
it must be strictly construed or, better, 
construed with the same _ strictness 
against all persons alike. 

What good may come of this clause 
it is difficult to state now. In watch- 
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ing the practical operation we cannot 
help but record some of its results. 


Why Clause Is Unsatisfactory 


Since the insurer is entitled to 75% 
(by clause 6) of any recovery received 
from the carrier, the insured, if he 
would be fully protected, must declare 
the value upon his shipments and pay 
freight in accordance with such valua- 
tion to the carrier. 

The following example will clarify 
this statement. Let us suppose a loss 
of one case valued at $200 measuring 
12% cubic feet. Where no value has 
been declared the carrier pays $8 per 
cubic foot or $100 a case. The insurer 
pays, under this clause $150. The car- 
rier pays not in excess of $100 of which 
75% or $75 is taken by the insurer 
who has payed only $150. The result 
is as follows: 

Loss $200, insurer pays $150, loss 
to be recovered $50 from carrier less 
prop. of carrier liabilities $25, carrier 
pays $100, insurer receives $75, ship- 
per receives $25, $25 net loss to assd. 

Then where a loss has been sustained 
the shipper will obtain the 25% from 
the carrier, which was to have been 
exacted as a penalty to insure his 
using the utmost care. A most 
pointed question has been . asked, 
why should the shipper effect any in 
surance at all through insurance com- 
panies if he can be fully protected by 
the steamship line? What the exporter 
can do is to secure coverage against 
marine perils from the insurer and de- 
clare the value of the consignment to 
the transporter. 

From the example given it will be 
apparent that the more valuable the 
contents of the case the greater the 
loss which the shipper is called upon 
to bear. On the other hand if the 
case is made to measure not less than 
12% cubic feet and its contents do not 
exceed in value $100 the very purpose 
of the clause may be defeated. 


When Will It Be Recovered? 


As the purposes of the clause ap- 
parently will not correct the existing 
evil and as thcy may be defeated by 
legitimate means how shall the authors 
support the clause? There are those 
who claim its purpose, all too obvious, 
is to permit recoveries to be made from 
wrong doers. This is not correct as 
we have seen for it presupposes the 
insurer has no valid right. But he has. 
Whether it will obtain the results which 
its most optim‘stic supporters allege 
remains to be seen. The same results 
attempted by if could doubtless have 
been achieved by some other and bet- 
ter means. How long will it be saddled 
upon unwilling end to a more or less 
degree more sinned against than sin- 
ning body such as compose by far the 
majority of our exporters? 


AUTO MUST HAVE LOCK 

The American Liability Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, informed its fieldmen 
that on and after February 15 
the company will refuse to accept an 
application for theft insurance unless 
the automobile equipped with a lock- 
ing device approved by the Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories Company, Inc. The 
name of the lock must be stated in 
the application. This ruling of the 
company applies to all makes of cars 
regardless of iheir classification and 
the $15 penalty charge will not be con- 
sidered in lieu of a lock. 


GET ARMOUR PACKING LINE 

Marsh & McLennan have secured the 
placing of fire insurance on the Armour 
packing plants. H. M. Walker, man- 
ager of the insurance department of 
Armour & Co., has gone with the brok- 
erage house to handle the line. 





“Cargo insurance rates continue un- 
settled both in New York as well as 
in the English markets, and our lumber 
cargo rates heretofore quoted are still 
holding and should prove attractive to 
the lumber industry,” says F. C. Cal- 
kins & Co., Jacksonville. 
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U.S. F. & G. Supports 
Compulsory Insurance 
For Auto Liability 


MAY . LOWER PREMIUM RATES 


Acquisition Costs Should Be Less; 
Duty of Automobile Owners to 
tne General Public 


By SAMUEL H. SHRIVER, 


Manager Automobile Department of 
the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty 


The Eastern Underwriter has asked 
fer “our ideas on the advantage or dis- 
advantage of compulsory liability in- 
surance from the insurance company’s 
point of view and from the standpoint 
of genuine service to the insured.” 

Any legislation tending to increase 
the volume of our business is of ad 
vantage from the insurer’s point’ of 
view, and there is no question § that 
compulsory insurance increases” the 
number of offerings. It is also well 
known that any legislative compulsion 
affecting favorably any line of business 
is looked upon by the general public 
as “class legislation” and has a_ ten- 
dency to create antagonistic competi 
tion to the organizations supposedly 
benefitted by the special legislation. 
“Pure cost” insurance through mutuals 
and reciprocals, State Funds, etc., are 
generally the outcome of such general 
legislation on insurance matters, and 
these are among the “disadvantages” 
of compulsory insurance from the point 
of view of companies now engaged in 
the business. 

The benefit to the public at large, 
however, in providing the assured pro 
tection is of such vital importance that 
even if insurers were convinced _ it 
would be of decided disadvantage to 
them, which it is not, there should be 
no objection raised to such legislation; 
in fact they should welcome its con 
summation, 

Would Help to Reduce Hazards 

The liability insurance companies 
have been for years trying to. meet the 
constantly increasing casualty hazard 
in automobile insurance by a_ steady 
increase in the rates required for pro- 
tection until now the individual pre 
mium is of such magnitude that its size 
is one of the greatest deterrents to an 
increase of the numbers of insureds. It 
is, therefore, of utmost importance to 
the companies engaged in this line of 
insurance to further any means for re- 
ducing the hazard and consequently the 
premium required to meet the obliga- 
tions of their policies. 

There is little doubt that compulsory 
insurance, when coupied with reason- 
able police supervision and regulation, 
as it usually is, acts favorably upon the 
casualty experience of the locality af- 
fected. There is first the elimination 
of a class of operators unable to pay 
the considerable premium for the insur- 
ance or bond required. Then _ police 
regulation confining public cars to stipu- 
lated routes, time schedules and definite 
locations for accepting and disembark- 
ing passengers eliminates many of the 


. hazards of independent operation, while 


the penalties of license forfeit and con- 
siderable fines act as strong deterrents 
to wilful operators. The increased vol- 
ume and the fact that it is secured 
practically without solicitation should 
work towards lower acquisition cost and 
so to lower rates. , 
Compulsory insurance has as yet not 
been applied to the privately operated 
car for pleasure and family use, and 
the car used in commercial lines other 
than conveyance of passengers for hire; 
but there is accumulated evidence in 
the claim files of all companies that 
the need for some curbing of the ex- 


aggerated use of cars on. the public 
highways is required; and the long-list 
of maimed, seriously injured, or dead, 
for whose suffering or loss no monetary 
salve is obtainable, owing to the finan- 
cial irresponsibility of the car operator, 
proclaims the necessity for some sane 
curb on the operation of vehicles gen- 
erally and some assured source of re- 
compense for injuries inflicted. 

As to the “general service to the in- 
sured” in compulsory insurance there 
can be little question. Comparatively 
few of the owners and users of cars 
appreciate their actual responsibility to 
the public and the measure of hazard 
to themselves in their operation of their 
cars. That they should, through com- 
pulsion, if not otherwise, be made to 
provide against loss to themselves is 
an economic benefit worthy of public 
action. 

Necessary for Public Welfare 

Many people have no knowledge of 
the dangers of smallpox, or the con- 
tagion of many diseases; yet for their 
own and the public good are compelled 
to submit to vaccination or quarantine. 
Manufacturers are compelled to provide 
machine guards, fire escapes, sanitary 
conditions in producing rooms, ete.; 
householders are obliged to care for 
garbage, maintain fire escapes, safe 
stairways, means of ingress and exit, 
etc., all that the general welfare of the 
public might be maintained; all the 
more reason exists for the supervision 
and control of ten millions of high- 
powered cars operating on the streets 
and highways of our country, and that 
adequate provision through insurance 
or otherwise should be made. for the 
injuries in life and property occasioned 
hy this wholesale use of vehicles, 
which to a very large extent are owned 
and operated by persons unable to re- 
spond to even small judgments for dam- 
ages inflicted. 

The “advantages” to the insurance 
company are only incidental to the 
greater advantages to the public; and 
the insurers’ advantage is to be meas- 
ured by the service it renders to the 
public in providing the measure of 
safety demanded by the compulsory law. 

CHANGES NAME 
Masonic Protective Association, of 
Worcester, Now Massachusetts Protec- 
tive Association; $4,000,000 Income 


Announcement is made by the Masonic 
Pretective Association, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, of a change in name, the 
corporate title hereafter to be the Mas- 
sachusetts Protective Association. 

This association is the largest and 
best known of the fraternal accident 
and health companies. It commenced 
business twenty-seven years ago, and 
its last annual statement shows assets 
on December 31st, 1921, of $2,337.340.45; 
premium reserves and other liabilities 
cf $1,933,499.45; and a surplus to poli- 
evholders of $405,841.00. Its income: in 
1921 was in excess of $4,000,000 and it 
has upwards of 130,000 policies out- 
standing. 

The Massachusetts Protective will 
continue to limit its insurance to mem- 
hers of the Masonic fraternity only. 
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Direct Method Is 
Best for Soliciting 


ESSENTIAL 
Sutton Gives Qualities and Methods of 
Successful Accident and Health 

Agents 


KNOW FACTS 





There is about one accident every 
three seconds of every hour of the day, 
according to statistics which Milton 
Sutton, superintendent of the accident 
and health department of the New York 
office of the Aetna, gave to the brokers 
and agents who attended the overflow 
meeting of the Aetna class in insurance 
held at 100 William street last Monday. 
These meetings are becoming so popu- 
lar that Superintendent “Ed” Morrill, 
of the Aetna, will have to secure an 
auditorium to seat all those who are 
eager to attend the weekly sessions. 
Extracts from Mr. Sutton’s sales talk 
follow: 

In the accident and health business 
the personal element enters into the 
proposition in a way that is not true 
in other lines. To illustrate, if you pay 
a man a liberal claim under the prop- 
erty damage clause of an automobile 
policy, he must immediately endorse 
over the amount of this payment to the 
damaged party. This is true under the 
general liability provision, and in large 
measure in all other classes of casualty 
insurance, but when you pay a’man a 
claim of several hundred dollars under 
an accident and health policy, he is en- 
abled te keep this check as his own 
personal property. 

The purchaser often feels, as he con- 
siders his insurance, that he has been 
paying a large premium to some broker 
for a number of years and has never 
been benefited personally except in an 
indirect way, and an insurance solicitor 
comes along, writes him a _ disability 
policy and he is the recipient of a draft 
for several hundred dollars that has 
cost him only a portion of that which 
he has received, and he begins to feel 
that he ought to give to this insurance 
solicitor a portion at least of his other 
business, and many times the accident 
and health solicitor controls the entire 
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line through having paid a claim under 
one of his policies. 

The ideal solicitor should be a man 
of ability who is perfectly reliable, who 
does not lack endurance and who is 
everlastingly on the job. None pos- 
sesses those requisites in the superla- 
tive degree, yet each one possesses all 
in part, and we have, therefore, to diag- 
nose our Own cases to improve. our- 
selves. The business world records 
many failures among brilliant men prin- 
cipally because they work by “fits and 
starts’”—-mostly “starts.” When the man 
of ability fails as a salesman it is be- 
cause he is lacking in one of the three 
remaining requisites—reliability, endur- 
ance or activity. If he lacks reliability 
and is retained on the staff of his com- 
pany or the general agency through 
which he works, he is placed under the 
supervision of some man perhaps less 
brilliant but a man who is absolutely 
reliable. It must, therefore, be perfect- 
ly clear that he cannot hope to work 
out even brilliant plans unaided be- 
cause he operates under a handicap. 
When he becomes known to casualty 
underwriters as being unreliable, his 
cases must be inspected, his statements 
must be verified, and sometimes the 
issuing office concludes that the busi- 
ness is not worth the extra care it re- 
quires. Hence, his business is not de- 
sirable, 

Be a “Closer” 

In the accident and health insurance 
business material facts must not be 
concealed. The underwriter is honest- 
ly entitled to all of the information in 
the possession of the broker or agent 
in order that he can intelligently pass 
upon the desirability of the risk. The 
purchaser is likewise entitled to hon- 
orable treatment. He must not be per- 
mitted to believe anything not contained 
in the contract. Liars lose out in the 
shuffle. No man can hope to success- 
fully conduct a business by misrepre- 
sentation. The inevitable end comes 
sometimes with a crash. 

The man who lacks endurance—the 
fellow who stops his work just before 
he finishes the job—is known in our 
business as a “preliminary” man. He 
is referred to as a “finder.” His suc- 
cess depends upon a “closer” with 
whom he must divide his commissions. 
The “closer” is the fellow who stops 
talking and writes the application. It 
is possible to talk a man into a proposi- 
tion and out of it all at one sitting. 

All worth while results are achieved 
by effort. Usually by painstaking per- 
sistent, unsparing effort. The lazy man 
just lets things slide, and when things 
are left to slide they usually slide down- 
hill. The lazy man has a large stock 
of resolutions. These are his only as- 
sets and they cannot be cashed. He 
puts things off, he postpones, he finally 
disposes of the task by saying to him- 
self, “What’s the use?” This phrase | 
consider the greatest enemy to the 


salesman that he could possibly find. 
The man who works, the man who per- 
sists, the man who is tireless, the man 
who has singleness of purpose is the 
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fellow who gets there and sticks with- 
cut sticking anybody else. 


Use Direct Method 


How to go about it, how to secure the 
interview, the method to pursue are 
the things which are of vital impor- 
tance. The direct method is the only 
method. Never secure an interview in 
a roundabout way. This smacks of 
sharp practice and is resented by busi- 
ness men. Many men find success by 
sending letters advertising some _ par- 
ticular form of contract and then fol- 
lowing the letter by a personal call. I 
know men who use this plan success- 
fully and I can highly recommend it to 
you. The straight canvass is always to 
be depended upon. It is a great adven- 
ture meeting ene man after the other; 
no one can tell what a day will bring 
forth. 

The secretary problem is worthy of 
your earnest consideration. I have al- 
ways found that the secretary is a great 
assistant to me in soliciting. I take 
him absolutely into my confidence; in 
other words, I sell the secretary the 
idea. Generally speaking, the secretary 
js an able, highly paid, competent gen- 
tleman. You cannot walk over him nor 
bulldoze him nor ignore him. If you try 
it he immediately resents it. If you 
cultivate the secretary you will secure 
his co-operation. 


Know Facts 


In selling accident and health insur- 
ance, arm yourselves with facts that 
convince and that create the desire for 
your commodity. In this country there 
is about one accident every three sec- 
onds—over 11,000,000 accidents per 
year. These are from the United States 
census reports, which also states that 
between the ages of 20 and 60 one per- 
son in each eight deaths recorded meets 
his death through accidental means. 

One insurance company reports that 
one out of every five deaths between 
the ages of 25 and 55, male lives only, 
is accidental. In 1919 11,000 people 
were killed in automobile accidents. 
The National Highway Protective So- 
ciety report states that in 1921 there 
were 1,981 deaths through automobile 
accidents in the state of New York, of 
which 835 occurred in New York City. 
In other words, there was one person 
killed every four and a half hours last 
year in the state of New York, or about 
5.4 persons on the average each day. 
This is an increase of 452 deaths over 
1920. Carelessness was the principal 
cause of these fatalities. 

In the United States one person is 
killed every 48 minutes by automobiles. 
There are 112 accidents to one fire, yet 
only 5% of the people carry accident 
insurance and 85% of combustible prop- 
erty in the United States is insured. 
So do not believe that there is no op- 
portunity left to sell accident and 
liealth insurance. 

Three millions of our people are con- 
stantly ill. Approximately 400 out of 
each 1,000 persons are sick every year. 
There are 90,000 persons killed every 
year in the United States, and reliable 
insurance authorities tell us that there 
are 120 disability claims to each fatal 
accident. Over 25,000 street accidents 
occur in New York City every year, 
according to the records of the police 
department. The number of accidents 
in 1918 was 24,984. This number has 
been increased in the natural course 
of events because of our increased pop- 
wlation. This does not include shop or 
factory accidents, nor accidents which 
occur at home, only accidents reported 
through the police department. 

You cannot use all of these figures; 
use only such‘of them as appeal to you: 
They are convincing arguments, abso- 
lutely unanswerable, and should be of 
great value in the solicitation of acci- 
dent and health insurance. 


21,000 Policies in 26 Days 
The Travelers Company, during the 
first 26 days of January, wrote 21,000 
policies, as compared with 19,500 dur. 
ing the same period last year, 


Non-Cancellable 
Fills Many Wants 


PACIFIC MUTUAL THE PIONEER 


Company Publishes Supplement Con- 
taining Many Suggestions for Sell- 
ing of This Popular Contract 





The non-cancellable policy is meet- 
ing with considerable favor wherever 
it is issued. Azents and brokers are 
keenly interested in this new contract 
and are eager to obtain information 
and suggestions relative to the selling 
experience of men in the field who 
are handling this policy. To meet this 
cemand, the Pacific Mutual Life, the 
pioneer in non-cancellable income in- 
surance, has published a_ fifteen-page 
supplement to its home organ, Pacific 
Mutual News, on non-cancellable — in- 
surance. Extracts from articles in the 
supplement follow: 

Income Suggestions 

A careful study of the following sug- 
gestions which I have been finding 
useful in my own work should enable 
you to present the Non-Cancellable 
Contract successfully: 

“A new scientific contract which re- 
places a man’s income when he is sick 
or hurt and unable to work. 

“Until quite recently a man might 
carry accident and health policies for 
years only to find them cancelled or 
restricted following some claim for a 
recurrent trouble and just when he 
needed them most. 

“This new contract cannot be can- 
celled by the company, cannot be re- 
stricted after issue, and protects him 
against every disability—replacing his 
income throughout his producing years 
and pays him for life, 

“His investment is used to purchase 
loss of time protection which is his 
greatest need rether than frills such 
v8 operation fees and contingencies 
which may never happen to him and 


for which he should not have his pre- 
mium loaded and pay for year after 
year. 

“When a man is in good health and 
able to work he is an asset to his fam- 
ily, but when he becomes disabled 
and his income stops and he continues 
to live he becumes a distinct liability 
to his family and his estate—often 
using up all his savings and lapsing 
his life insurance. If he has a Non- 
Cancellable Income Contract he is in no 
danger of becoming a burden. 

“This new contract covers a group 
of professional and business men _ se- 
lected when in good health who invest 
small sums annually in order that the 
unfortunate ones who break down may 
have their income continued —‘Income 
Replacement.’ It is just like fire in- 
surance in that a man pavs a little 
every year and that is added to a little 
paid by many other men and the few 
who have fires and lose their property 
have it restored and never feel the 
loss. They do not want the fires, but 
if they come they are prepared to meet 
the consequences 

Entree for Life Soliciting 

“Beyond a doubt the Non-Cancellable 
Income Policy is the first Disability 
contract that has ever been issued that 
assists the agent in placing Life In- 
surance upon his prospects. 

“Beginning with the approach the 
prospect’s interest can be obtained 
much quicker by presenting the Non- 
Cancellable Income Policy rather than 
Life Insurance on account of it being 
an entirely new form of insurance and 
without a peer in the insurance cov- 
erage offered along all lines to the 
public today. Many of the Pacific Mu 
tual Life representatives have informed 
us that on cold canvass thev make their 
approach on the Non-Cancellable Policy 
and then take advantage of anything 
their prospect might say regarding Life 
Insurance. This is well worth thinking 
over, 

Employers Favor It 

“The employer, as inclined, may pay 

all or just a portion of the premium 
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And— there are 
women and 
wandering 
Europe, refugees from pogroms, 
exposed to the terrible dangers of 
typhus, cholera, pneumonia and 
starvation, 


YOU SAVE THEM OR THEY 
DIE! 

New York City is being asked 
to raise $5,000,000 for their relief. 


Multiply this Group by 100,000 


and you will have an idea of the 
terrible situation in Europe. 
There are 300,000 Jewish” or- 
phans who 
horrors of the pogroms, who are 
victims of 
starvation; who are 
shelterless, friendless. 


have seen all the 
famine, plague and 
homeless, 


100,000 men, 
children, who are 
over the § face of 


Send your contributions to 


DAVID M. BRESSLER, 


Associate Chairman in charge 


York War Sufferers Campaign 


(February 19th to March 4th) 


New York City 


THANK GOD YOU CAN GIVE 


(Contributed by a Friend) 














or advance it and allow the employe 
to return it monthly by payroll deduc- 
tion. The taking of the protection can 
be left to the discretion of each em- 
ploye, but by making this arrangement 
the employer can feel in the case ot 
those who do nct avail themselves of 
the opportunity, that he has done his 
part in making it possible for them to 
carry real Non-Cancellable protection 
ina way that each of them can afford. 
\n arrangement of this kind would 
liminate the necessity of firms having 
to pay pensions to those becoming dis- 
abled in their employ, who should, as 
individuals, have had the foresight to 
protect themselves and would be put- 
ting into practice the old adage, ‘Help 
the other fellow to help himself.’” 


NEARLY $7,000,000 IN ASSETS 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Company Reports Over $6,000,000 
In Net Premiums for 1921 


Total net premiums were $6,596,364. 
The accident and health branch of the 
business reported the largest amount 
of net premiums, $2,638,728 Auto 
liability was the next largest with 
$861.971. Of the company’s $1,383,363 
of gross premiums for burglary and 
theft, $268,546 were reinsured, and 
$260,454 were returned for premiums 
on policies not taken. 

The net amount paid policyholder 
for losses was $3,133,828. Burglary and 
theft insurance suffered the highest 
percentage of loss, the amount paid 








pelicyholders being 16,864 and the 
net premiums were but $555,561 Auto 
property damage and collision was an 
other line with a high loss ratio, while 


fidelity, surety and plate glass had a 
eood record 

Net losses paid since organization 
amount to $20,830,792 

The total liabilities amount to $6,- 
482 343 and the surplus as regards poli- 
cvholders is $2,204,987. Company has 
paid up capital of $1,500,000 and a 
surplus over all liabilities of $704,987. 
Admitted assets total $6,982,343 and the 
eross assets are $7,263,299. 





Decision Expected Today 

The committee on forgery bonds of 
the National Surety Association in a 
series of meetings held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania has reached a tentative 
agreement on three forms of bonds 
which are being slightly revised and 
will come before the committee for 
final action in a meeting today. The 
final forms have been prepared by Sec- 
retary Gilkey at the association offices, 
and little debate is expected. The new 
forms will be released as soon as they 
are finally approved. 
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A. and H. Reserves For 
Guaranteed Renewable 


TABLES OF TRAVELERS CO. 





Net Premium Basis Instead of Gross; 
It Differs From Bureau’s 
Recommendation 


The Travelers explains its reserves 
for Guaranteed Renewable Accident and 
Health policies with tables of reserves, 
treatment of Manchester Unity experi- 
ence, treatment of Travelers Accident 
experience and net level premiums 
tables in a little booklet which has been 
distributed to actuaries and other stu- 
dents of the business. The Travelers 
says that inasmuch as the Guaranteed 
Renewable contract resembles a life in- 
surance contract rather than the com- 
mercial accident or health contract, it 
seems necessary that the reserves 
should be set up on a basis similar to 
those of life insurance, i. e., on a net 
premium rather than on a gross pre- 
mium. 

The reserve at the end of any given 
policy year during the term of the Guar- 
anteed Renewable policy is equal to the 
difference between the net value of the 
insurance and the net value of the pre- 
miums to be received. In other words, 
the reserve equals the amount by which 
the net single premium at the attained 
age exceeds the product of the net level 
premium and the value of a temporary 
annuity at the attained age, terminat- 
ing at age 60. 

The mortality experience used in the 
calculation of these reserves was that 
of the American-Canadian Mortality In- 
vestigation. American Men, with inter- 
est at 3%%. 

Mean reserves have also been calcu- 
lated, the mean reserve being consid- 
ered as the average of the initial and 
terminal, reserves where the initial re- 
serve at the beginning of any year is 
equal to the terminal reserve at the end 
of the preceding year plus the net level 
premium for the given age at entry. 

The reserves are given separately for 
accident and health coverage in order 
that they may be shown as separate 
items in the annual statement. 

Adequate reserves for Guaranteed Re- 
newable Accident and Health policies 
are absolutely dependent upon rates 
which are a true measure of the hazard 
covered. At the present time the Trav- 
elers is issuing policies on the Guaran- 
teed Renewable basis covering total and 
partial disability due to accident from 
the date of accident, either independent- 
ly or in combination with health insur- 
ance, covering total disability only, with 
exception periods of 14, 30, 90, 180 and 
360 days. 

This coverage differs from that recom- 
mended by the Bureau of Personal Ac- 
cident and Health Underwriters in that 
the bureau’s recommendation for a 
standard coverage consists of total dis- 
ability due to accident or sickness, with 
exception periods of two weeks, four 
weeks and three months, on both the 
accident and health portions. 

The Actuarial Committee of the Bu- 
reau of Personal Accident and Health 
Underwriters, whose membership in- 
cluded the actuaries of the leading life 
and casualty insurance companies of 
America, gave its most serious consid- 
eration to the establishment of proper 
net rates for the standard coverage. 
After most exhaustive research and 


study it was decided by a majority vote 


of this committee that such American 
experience as was available was not re- 
liable as a true measure of the cost of 
the coverage contemplated by the Guar- 
anteed Renewable policies and, more- 
over, could not be adjusted with any 
degree of confidence 

The committee decided that the ex- 
perience of the Manchester Unity 
Friendly Society of England furnished 
the most reliable basis obtainable on 
which to predicate rates for Guaran- 
teed Renewable Accident and Health 
coverage. The Manchester Unity ex- 


perience was compiled in such form as 
to make it possible to segregate the 
occupations which would be covered in 
the select and preferred classifications 
of the Guaranteed Renewable business. 


A solution to the problem of modify- 
ing the rates to include additional in- 
demnity from the first day for total dis- 
ability due to accident and twenty-six 
weeks’ indemnity for partial disability 
from accident, as well as that of estab- 
lishing a split in the rates for accident 
and kealth, has been arrived at, says 
the Travelers, by the judicious use of 
commercial experience. Emphasis must 
be laid on the fact that the rates indi- 
cated by the Manchester Unity experi- 
ence have not been altered, except for 
the addition of extra hazard, but have 
been separated into two parts—one rep- 
resenting the accident hazard and the 
other the health—by the use of the 
Travelers accident experience. 





GLOBE INDEMNITY’S RECORD 


Increase in Net Premiums for 1921 of 
$1,212,316; Big Gain 
in Surplus 





The splendid progress of the Globe 
Indemnity was not affected by the gen- 
eral business depression during 1921, 
as a glance at the following figures will 
clearly indicate. The company reports 
a favorable record for last year and its 
annual statement will show at least 
two highly-satisfactory increases. 

Re-insurance premiums for 1921 
amounted to $1,975,163 and the net 
premiums were $11,850,794. The in- 
crease in net premiums over 1920 was 
$1,212,316, which is a remarkable in- 
crease to register in spite of the de- 
pression in business. Assets as of 
Dec. 31, 1921, were $15,131,309 and the 
liabilities were $12,117,166. The gur- 
plus for 1921 amounted to $2,264,143 
and this is a substantial gain over that 
of 1920, which was $1,029,593. 





HEARING ON MUTUAL BILLS 


Attempt Being Made to Amend Law to 
Allow Mutuals to Take Credit 
for Assessment Powers 


The mutuals are carrying to the New 
York Legislature their battle to take 
credit in the operating assets for a 
percentage of their assessment powers. 
Hearings on two bills, Senate Bills 
393 and 398, granting the desired 
power, were held in Albany on Wednes- 
day. These suggested amendments to 
the state law apply to automobile, fire 
and casualty mutual companies. The 
National Automobile Mutual Casualty 
Company, meanwhile, is pushing in the 
courts the right toi take credit for con- 
tingent assets by contending that the 
State Insurance Department has _ not 
the power to exclude these potential 
funds from the statement of assets 
when an examination of the condition 
of the company is made. 


Lucas on Standard Fire Policy 


(Continued from page 25) 


Fall of Building 

If a building, or any material part thereof, 
fal] except as the result of fire, all insurance 
by this policy on such building or its contents 
shall immediately cease. 

This clause simply provides that the 
insurance does not attach if a _ build- 
ing or any material part thereof fall 
except as a result of fire. This clause 
is similar to the old standard form ex- 
cept for the insertion of the word “ma- 
terial.” 


If a building collapses from some in- 
herent weakness and ceases to be a 
building and is a mere mass of wreck- 
age then it would seem reasonable that 
the insurance would cease with the 
fall of the building; of course if a 
fire precedes and is the cause of the 
fall or collapse of the building, the 
insurance attaches. 


Added Clauses 

The extent of the application of insurance 
under this policy and of the contribution to be 
made by this company in case of loss or 
damage, and any other agreement not incon- 
sistent with or a waiver of any of the condi- 
tions or provisions of this policy, may be pro- 
vided for by agreement in writing added hereto. 


This clause provides that certain 
clauses may be added to the contract 
indicating the extent of the application 
of insurance and of the contribution 
made by the company, and any other 
agreement not inconsistent or a waiver 
of the policy conditions. 


This clause follows closely Section 
121 of the Insurance Law which pro. 
vides for the use of any riders, en- 
dorsements, clauses and permits in 
general use that may be made a part 
of the contract, when approved and 
filed with the Insurance Department 
and known as Standard Riders or 
Clauses. The most important of these 
particular clauses are known as 

New York Standard ( %) Average Clause 

New York Standard Mortgagee Clause 

New York Lightning Clause 

New York Standard Clause forbidding the use 
of Electricity. 

Electric Light Clause 

Waiver 

No one shall have power to waive any pro- 
vision or condition of this policy except such 
as by the terms of this policy may be the sub- 
ject of agreement added hereto, nor shall any 
such provision or condition be held to be waived 
unless such waiver shall be in writing added 
hereto, nor shall any provision or condition of 
this policy or any forfeiture be held to be 
waived by any requirement, act or proceeding 
on the part of this company relating to ap- 
praisal or to any examination herein provided 
for; nor shall any privilege or permission af- 
fecting the insurance hereunder exist or be 
claimed by the insured unless granted herein 
or by rider added hereto. 


This clause provides that there shall 
be no waiver of the policy conditions 
unless such waiver is endorsed on the 
policy; that the company shall not be 
held to have waived any of the pro- 
visions by any requirement in connec- 
tion with appraisal or examination pro- 
vided for in the policy; nor shall there 
be any privilege or permission affect- 
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ing insurance hereunder unless en- 
dorsed on the policy. 

In my opinion a condition or a pro- 
vision of a policy condition can be 
waived by oral consent or without 
necessarily an endorsement on the con- 
tract provided it can be shown that 
the agent or the representative of the 
company had the requisite authority. 
Of course I appreciate that there have 
been decisions that seem to hold to 
the contrary but in most imstances 
there has been a failure to prove the 
authority of the agent to waive. 


Knowledge on the part of the agent 
at the inception of the contract of the 
existence of a cause for forfeiture is 
knowledge on the part of the company 
and a waiver of the forfeiture. 

Acts and conduct on the part of an 
agent or adjuster have sometimes been 
held to constitute a waiver of particu- 
lar policy conditions. 


Cancellation of Policy 

This policy shall be cancelled at any time 
at the request of the insured, in which case 
the company shall, upon demand and surrender 
of this policy. refund the excess of paid pre- 
mium above the customary short rates for the 
expired time. This policy may be cancelled at 
any time by the company by giving to the in- 
sured a five days’ written notice of cancella- 
tion with or without tender of the excess of 
paid premium above the pro rata premium for 
the expired time, which excess, if not tendered, 
shall be refunded on demand. Notice of can- 
cellation shall state that said excess premium 
(Gif not tendered) will be refunded on demand, 

This is known as the Cancellation 
Clause and is a decided change and 
improvement over the old form. Under 
this contract the company can effect 
cancellation of the policy upon five 
days written notice of such cancellation 
with or without tender of return pre- 
mium, provided notice of cancellation 
shall state that the excess premium 
will be refunded on demand. 

Under the old form of policy the 
company were required to actually pay 
the return premium in order to com- 
plete the cancellation. 


Pro Rata Liability 

This company shall not be liable for a greater 
proportion of any loss or damage than the 
amount hereby insured shall bear to the whole 
insurance covering the property, whether valid 
or not and whether collectible or not. 

This clause is known as the Pro 
Rata Clause and of course its applica- 
tion depends. upon the existence of 
more than one contract covering the 
same risk and simply determines the 
proportion of any loss or damage that 
each company pays. 

Noon 

The word “noon” herein means noon of stand- 
ard time at the place of loss or damage. 

Standard Time is generally known 
as Railroad Time and was a system of 
time adopted by the Railroads of the 
United States in 1883. The territory 
of the United States is divided into 
four time sections; Eastern Time, Cen- 
tral Time, Mountain Time and Pacific 
Time. 

It might be well to note that under 
the New York Statute, Daylight Saving 
Time is Standard Time. 





NOW THE UNITED CASUALTY 

Stockholders of the Red Men’s Fra- 
ternal Accident Association of America 
of Westfield, Massachusetts, officially 
changed the name of the organization 
to the United Casualty Company at the 
thirty-fifth annual meeting. The change 
teok effect at once with the approval of 
the state officials and the company is 
now known by the new name. The same 
officers were re-elected with the excep- 
tion of Carl E. W. Welcome, who was 
elected to succeed the late George H. 
Sharp on the board of directors. 

The annual report shows a substan- 
tial increase in both assets and surplus. 
Total assets are listed at $200,371.15, 
with a surplus to policyholders of $182,- 
166.93, including the capital of $100,000. 
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Father of Eight 
R. J. Sullivan, who is regarded as one 
of the best posted men in liability and 
compensation insurance, and who has 
the happy faculty of thinking straight 





R. J. SULLIVAN 


about as often as anybody in the insur- 
ance business, is receiving congratula- 
tions upon the birth of a little girl, who 
is No. 8 in the R. J. Sullivan family. 

Mr. Sullivan is secretary of the lia- 
bility department and vice-president of 
the Travelers Indemnity. 

* * 6 


Untermyer and Classifications 


Sam Untermyer has a lot to learn 
about the experience tables of insurance 
companies. Before trying to condemn 
the companies for collecting fabulous 
profits, from the standpoint of percent- 
age and not dollars, he should have read 
the address made by Edmund Ely, of 
the Aetna, before the Insurance Insti- 
tute, in which he said that “In practice, 
however, too many subdivisions are not 
desirable since they make the business 
more complex in handling, and there is 
always the danger of not having enough 
volume in each subdivision, so that a 
true average might not be developed.” 
The profits or losses experienced on a 
score or two of risks during a single 
year are a poor basis on which to found 
front page stories of 3,000% profits. 

* a is 


For Treating Injury Cases 

Dr. Meyer Wolff is the founder of 
one of the largest and most compre- 
hensive institutions in America for the 
treatment of injuries arising from in- 
dustrial accidenis. He has a five-story 
building at 61 Second avenue, New York 
City, and maintains a staff of special- 
ists, nurses, and physio-therapeutic ex- 
perts as well as a system of associates 
located in various parts of the city. 
The injuries are treated from their in- 
ception until all scientific knowledge 
has been expended to restore to the 
workman the function of the damaged 
part of his body. 

An interesting and complete story of 
Dr. Wolff’s institution, illustrated with 
many views, appeared in the January 
edition of “The Insurance Advocate.” 


Dr. Wolff does much of the surgical and 


reconstrvctional work for the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty, Union In- 
demnity, and the Empire State Mutual 
Insurance Co., as well as for many 
other well-known business companies. 
He does special work for the General 
Accident, the Globe Indemnity, Marv- 
land Casualty, Royal Indemnity, State, 
Insurance Fund, Commercial Casualty, 
and Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Company. 


Banks in Daily Journalism. 

E. Simon Banks, the Baltimore insur- 
ance correspondent who specialized on 
casualty insurance and who represented 
a long string of newspapers, has joined 
the staff of the “Baltimore American,” 
much to the relief of some of the Hart- 
ford fraternity. Banks started out to 
be the J. P. Morgan of insurance jour- 
nalism, but found the Baltimore field 
limited. Then he added Philadelphia, 
and sent in lots of copy to his string 
cf papers. They could not use it all 
because of space limitations, so he got 
somewhat discouraged. While in insur- 
ance journalism Banks called upon more 
people in a day than anybody who ever 
was in it. 

ok * * 
Forming St. Louis Association 

A local association of surety men is 
in process of formation at St. Louis. 
Secretary R. R. Gilkey of the National 
Surety Association, on a recent trip to 
St. Louis, took the preliminary steps 
and a permanent organization will be 
effected within thirty days. Mr. Gilkey 
will visit most of the local organizations 
in the East during a trip in the near 


future. 
* * + 


P. G. Exchange to Move 
On May 1 the Plate Glass Insurance 


Exchange of New York will move its. 


offices from 92 William street to 80 
Maiden Lane. Practically all of the 
casualty companies which write plate 
glass insurance are members of this 
exchange. The Plate Glass Insurance 
Survey Bureau will also occupy space 
in 80 Maiden Lane from May 1. 
* * ok 


Royal Indemnity to Move 

The leasing of three floors in the new 
Pershing Square Building (a twenty- 
story building that is going up opposite 
the Grand Central station), will take 
another home office outside of the Wil- 
liam street district. The Globe is in 
Newark, the Ocean up Fifth avenue. 
Of the fire companies the Commercial 
Union group and the National Liberty 
are two which have moved uptown. 
Companies were satisfied to remain in 
the insurance district until the war be- 
gan to shoot rents up to $6 a square 
foot; then the thought occurred that 
there was no reason why there should 
be such expensive and congested quar- 
ters in a business requiring so much 
clerical help. The life companies have 
been scattered for years—the Metropoli- 
tan being at Madison Square and Guar- 
dian at Union Square. 





CLOCK FOR CROCKER 
At the meeting of the field managers 
of the John Hancock this week a ma- 
hogany grandfather’s clock was pre- 
sented to President Crocker as a gift 
showing the esteem in which he is held 
by them. 





BROADENS ACCIDENT FORMS 





Missouri State Life Issues Two New 
Policies With Liberal Dis- 
ability Features 





Two new accident and health poli- 
cies are being issued by the Missouri 
State Life, and have been approved by 
the Insurance Department of the vari- 
ous states in which the company is 
entered. They are called the Cham- 
pion Accident Policy and the Champion 
Disability Policy. 

The outstanding features of these 
policies are: Principal sum amounts 
for loss of life, limb or sight are pay- 
able at any time during total disability; 
in event of loss of both hands, both 
feet or sight of both eyes, the insured 
may receive, in lieu of the principal 
sum, the weekly indemnity so long as 
he lives; in event of non-disabling in- 
jury, the amount of the principal sum 
specified, is payable provided loss oc- 


“curs at any time within one hundred 
“ ighty days from the date of accident. 


Indemnity for total disability will be 
paid so long as the insured lives and 
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The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Offices—90 and 92 William St. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1920 


ROGAAE  vcncecacdcccscdvccddcecedencenaddcecesnaccdsdéccuctcnennncesés $24,470,003.77 
DL saTAHGS: © osdiracaventinccccecancdseectucencceneuausscnecgdaadeucests 19,132,734.64 
Capital c.ccccsccccecccccccccccccvecccseccessescccccccecccecscesesoce 2,000,000.00 
Surplus over all liabilities.......cccccccccccccccccccccsocccsccces 3,337 ,269.13 
Losses paid to December 31, 1920......ccccccccccccvccccccoccscses 78,551,312.58 


CASUALTY INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


Fidelity, Surety, Accident, Health, Workmen’s Compensation, 


and Burglary, Robbery, Automobile Liability, 
Miscellaneous Plate Glass, and All Other 
Bonds Boiler, Engine, and Fly-Wheel Liability Lines 
Insurance 














BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 


’ Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen's 
ay Lempensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Miatalinactta Bonding and Insurance Company 
BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 























Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 Write For Territory 











INSURANCE FUND MANAGER 
QUESTIONED 
The business system of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Workmen’s Insurance Fund 
was the subject of inquiry recently, by 


suffers such disability; indemnity for 
partial disability will be paid for a 
period up to fifty-two weeks; double 
weekly indemnity for hospital or sana- 
torium confinement is payable for a 


period not exceeding fifteen weeks. This the State Committee on Re-organiza- 
is in addition to the other indemnities tion. William J. Roney, manager of the 
to which insured may be entitled, ex- fund, was called before the committee 
cepting nurse’s fees. to report on the method of business 

Reimburses insured for fees paid to in handling the money. Chairman 
graduate nurse up to amount of weekly George E. Woodward, of the commission 
indemnity, payable for period not ex- stated that valuable data had been 
ceeding fifteen weeks. This payment gathered, but declined to state how 


long it would be before the commission 
would conclude its work. 


is in addition to other indemnities to 
which insured may be entitled. 
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